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COMMENT 


Concress showed a laudable recognition of the dangers to 
which, as recent events have admonished us, we may be ex- 
posed by a steadfast assertion of the Monroe doctrine, when it 
exhibited a willingness to appropriate the money needed to 
put our harbor fortifications in a state of efficiency. We have 
no doubt, either, that the programme of gradual naval ex- 
pansion will receive an equally prompt and cordial approval. 
But who that refuses to shut his eyes to the clouds on the 
horizon would venture to assert that we may not need a 
number of additional war-vessels in the interval between the 
close of the Fifty-seventh Congress and the assembling of its 
successor? Why should not the present Congress, before ad- 
journing sine die, do what its predecessor did in 1898—+. e., 
place at the disposal of the President a large sum of money 
to be used, if in his judgment necessary, for the purchase 
of battle-ships and armored cruisers which are now the prop- 
erty of foreign powers, but which are known to be for sale. 
Chile has in commission a battle-ship and an armored cruiser 
which she would willingly dispose of, and she has two battle- 
ships which are in course of construction in -British yards. 
Much the same thing may be said of Argentina. Both of 
these countries have mutually bound themselves to sell the 
ships which they ordered in Great Britain. There is a rumor 
that Germany is already negotiating for these vessels. Wé are 
quite as likely to need them as she is. Chile has offered to 
sell her ships to us, but if we neglect the offer we cannot 
blame her for selling them to Germany. Why should not 
the President be empowered to buy them, if the turn of events 
in the next few weeks or months should make their purchase 
advisable? The mere fact that Congress had placed a great 
sum of money—say from thirty to fifty million dollars—at 
the disposal of the President for the purpose named, would 
be apt to exercise a pacifying influence on events in the 
Caribbean, and would convince the people of Great Britain 
that, if they really want to avoid trouble, they might do well 
to put pressure on their government without delay. What we 
want is a dozen or fifteen ironclads, or the power of getting 
them—at the present moment. Not five years hence, or even 
next year, but now. Again we say that we have no right to 


rest content until our navy is equal at least in size and efti- 
ciency to that of the German Empire. 


It has been raining ambassadors on our hospitable shores, 
and it rather looks as if every new ambassador brought a new 
complication to the affair of Venezuela. Baron Speck von 
Sternburg has been presenting bouquets with both hands to 
the nation, its head, its gifted citizens, its sweet women, and 
Heaven only knows what besides. We are filing all these testi- 
monials for the day of despondency, when we may be inclined 
to think too humbly of ourselves. But, spite of all these 
sweet things, the good baron brings pretty hard terms for 
Venezuela, or rather for her advocate, Minister Bowen. In 
bygone days, little folk used to get gray powders skilfully 
hid in jam. May not the jam be represented by those flowery 
things Baron Speck has been handing us so effusively? As 
for the gray powders, their composition seems clear enough. 
Venezuela is being asked to pay two sets of creditors, and to 
pay both first, if not sooner. Neither set seems the least in- 
clined to take a back seat, and so there we are. M. Jusserand, 
who has, with a Frenchman’s art, managed to insinuate how 
much he loves us, without laying it on with a trowel, a la 
Sternburg, stands for the other party which makes claims 
against President Castro’s government. He reminds us that 
France also had a little bill to collect; that she took along 
no baitle-ships—nothing but sweet words; and that these 
were effective, so that Venezuela promised to pay France what 
was due, and hypothecated the customs to the extent of 
thirteen per cent. of the total receipts. This was before 
the Goth and the Hun came on the scene. To the said 
Goth and Hun, Minister Bowen made his proposal that thirty 
per cent. of the customs should be hypothecated, and that 
all creditors should be paid at the same time. The Goth 
and Hun will have nothing to do with any such arrangement. 
They say it has always been their practice to take everything 
in sight for themselves, and they can see no good reason for 
diverging from this practice in the present case. And so 
the matter stands. Meanwhile, the blockade of the Venezuelan 
coast seems effective only against the government, while the 
revolutionists apparently continue to receive arms and ammu- 
nition very much as before. And Caracas seems on the point 
of starvation. Several days ago, the bakers announced that 
their supplies were quite exhausted, and the condition at 
the present moment must be one of great and growing 
misery. Seemingly nothing but a decisive success of the 
Matos party can possibly solve the enigma, by at once opening 
sources of supply for the capital, and bringing into power an 
administration which can be trusted to carry out its under- 
takings. 


The claim of the allies that they should be regarded as 
preferred creditors of Venezuela is new in international law. 
We have sufficiently discussed the merits of this particular 
case elsewhere, and especially in the last issue of the WEEKLY. 
We recur to the matter merely to note the character of the 
claim. from a legal point of view. Germany, England, and 
Italy asserted their right to a preference over all other claim- 
ants because they were diligent in the employment of force. 
France had a prior lien on the customs of the debtor coun- 
try, having been promised thirteen per cent. of those revenues, 
until its claim was paid. The allies were not content to take 
an equal chance with France, but insisted on the postpone- 
ment of all claims to their own. The case was analogous to 
a proceeding in involuntary bankruptcy: One diligent cred- 
itor had filed a lien; three others had sued out writs and the 
sheriff had taken possession; still others had taken no step. 
The creditors who put the sheriff in motion and who had 
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taken possession forced the debtor into bankruptcy. When 
this had been accomplished, the debtor’s assets had to be dis- 
tributed equitably. This is the rule in international law, just 
as it is in bankruptcy or insolvency. The creditor who em- 
ploys force is entitled to his debt, if he can get it. He must 
be content for the moment with what the creditor possesses. 
He can have all, unless the creditor confesses ruin and asks 
for a distribution of his assets among all his creditors. In 
that case, the distribution must be fairly made, and only 
those can be preferred whose superior equity is definitely rec- 
ognized by law. International law recognizes no superior 
equity. Germany, England, and Italy merely brought mat- 
ters to a head, and if their claim of preference should be al- 
lowed, it would be tantamount to a deliberate declaration, by 
international law, in favor of war and against peaceful meth- 
ods for collecting international debts. 


At the hour when we write there seems to be no reason to 
believe that the ratification of the Panama Canal treaty will 
be materially delayed by Senator Morgan’s objection that the 
credentials of Colombia’s representative, Dr. Herran, are of 
doubtful authenticity, inasmuch as his principal, Dr. Marro- 
quin, is himself a usurper, and has no lawful title to exercise 
executive authority at Bogota. It is perfectly true that there 
has been no general election in Colombia since 1898, and that 
the President chosen that year, Sefior Sanclemente, was de- 
posed and imprisoned by a coup d’état headed by Vice-Presi- 
dent Marroquin, and has since died in prison. We have no 
desire to dispute Senator Morgan’s assertion that the admin- 
istration now installed at Bogota is a de facto rather than a 
de jure government. Not on that account can the Senate re- 
fuse to acknowledge the competence of the government headed 
by Dr. Marroquin to conclude treaties binding on Colombia. 
That competence has been acknowledged by our Executive in 
the exercise of the discretion committed to it by the Constitu- 
tion. Moreover, this discretion has been exercised wisely and 
consistently. No self-respecting Latin-American common- 
wealth would brook the arrogation by our State Department 
of a right to determine which of two rival claimants of 
power in that commonwealth had the better title. Moreover, 
if we had begun by refusing to recognize any government in a 
Latin-American republic until we were convinced that it pos- 
sessed a de jure title, we should have had to forego diplomatic 
relations with every one of the South and Central American 
states. 


From the outset our State Department has proceeded on the 
only reasonable and practicable principle, namely, that the 
de facto government must be recognized. We scarcely need 
point out that by the recognition of a de facto government 
we are estopped from denying its right to make treaties. It 
is, in truth, a well-settled rule of international law that con- 
tracts entered into by a recognized de facto government are 
binding upon its successor. No matter what may happen at 
Bogota hereafter, no well-informed Colombian is likely to dis- 
pute the validity of the canal treaty, and if he did, his protest 
would not have an atom of foundation in international law. 
While we take for granted, however, that no attention will be 
paid by the Senate to the objection based on the de facto 
character of the Marroquin government, we would not be sup- 
posed to deny that some of the amendments proposed by 
Senator Morgan might have improved the treaty, could they 
have been incorporated in it before the signing of the docu- 
ment. Of course the treaty is not perfect, but it is doubtful 
whether a better one could have been obtained under the cir- 
cumstances. If amendments are insisted on now, they will 
have to be referred to Bogota, and nobody could say when the 
resultant negotiations would terminate. It would certainly 
be impossible for any treaty to be ratified at this session of 
Congress, and even if the desired changes should be event- 
ually accepted by the Colombian Executive, it would be need- 
ful for Mr. Roosevelt to convoke the Senate in special session 
to secure a ratification of the amended treaty. 


There seems to be a good deal of misconception about the 
agreement between the United States and Great Britain with 
reference to the Alaska boundary. We have not consented 
to refer the boundary to arbitration. This is what the Cana- 
dian members of the Joint High Commission which met in 
Washington in 1899 desired us to do. We refused, and still 
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persist in our refusal. The word “arbitral” was applied to 
the intended tribunal in the rough draft of the agreement, 
but was erased before the document was signed. All that 
Secretary Hay has done is to agree to submit our legal title, 
under the Anglo-Russian treaty of 1825, to the boundary 
claimed by us, to a commission of six members, three of whom 
shall be American and three British jurists. This commis- 
sion has no power to bind either of the parties. Its exclusive 
function is to inquire and report. There is but very little 
doubt, however, that if a majority of the commission should 
report in favor of our title, the report would be accepted by 
Great Britain, and embodied in a treaty, no matter how dis- 
tasteful the result might be to Canada. If all three of the 
British commissioners were to be Canadians, there is reason 
to fear that no report would obtain the assent of a majority, 
and that consequently this attempt to fix the Alaska boundary 
would prove abortive. It is understood, however, that while 
Canada will be represented on the commission, at least one 
of its members will be an English jurist, to whom the counsel 
for the United States might appeal with a certain amount of 
confidence. Our own belief is that if any majority report is 
made, it will be in favor of the United States. Should the 
commissioners be evenly divided, the inquiry will have come 
to nothing, and we shall continue to retain the territory which 
we claim under the treaty of 1825. 


That great little man, or perhaps we should say that little 
great man, Hon. Israel J. Tarte, has registered a vow to 
return to the political arena, to the confusion and undoing of 
his enemies. We told the story of Mr. Tarte very fully at the 
time, and need not now do more than remind our readers of its 
main incidents. While Sir Wilfrid Laurier was abroad, try- 
ing to arrange direct treaties with France and Italy, and also 
effectively blocking the imperial militarism of Mr. Secretary 
Chamberlain, the Hon. Israel J. Tarte bethought himself of 
how pleasant it would be to wake some morning and find 
himself famous. So he devised a cunning plan and con- 
ceived a new policy. He stood for “Canada for the Cana- 
dians,” and wanted to build tariff walls and encourage home 
industries. And he made many and vigorous orations, in a 
certain sense committing his party to his new protectionist 
policy. When Sir Wilfrid came marching home from the 
Colonial Conferences, he heard about these goings-on, and 
was naturally put out. He summoned Hon. Israel Tarte, 
and there took place between them a sort of interview which 
is connected in the minds of young Americans with a visit 
to the wood-shed in the company of papa and a barrel-stave. 
After the interview, by one of those curious coincidences 
which sometimes take place, there happened to be a vacancy 
in the Laurier cabinet, and in the very department formerly 
presided over by Mr. Tarte. Then came prophecies of what 
Mr. Tarte was going to do, chiefly from those stanch Con- 
servative organs that go for Sir Wilfrid and his Liberals at 
every opportunity. Mr. Tarte was going to found a new 
party, or come over to the Conservatives, or upset the Liberals, 
or at least let off some kind of political fireworks that would 
be worth going miles to see. And Mr. Tarte himself talked 
reflectively of the time when he himself would form cabinets. 
and how he should form them. And then came a lull, a hush 
and a silence, which have been going on ever since. Nothing 
at all happened, and Mr. Tarte lay low. Now he says the time 
has come when we shall see what we shall see. The Canadian 
House of Commons meets in a few weeks, and Mr. Tarte will 
be there. While awaiting developments, we cannot make up 
our minds whether Mr. Tarte is a little great man or only a 
great little man. Just at present, it looks like the latter. 


It is a matter of vital interest to the American people that 
the House of Representatives shall so deal with the confessed 
perjurer Philip Doblin as to enforce respect for oaths on 
witnesses who may be hereafter summoned to testify before 
its committees. An example must be made of this man, oth- 
erwise investigations ordered by the House will be henceforth 
regarded with derision. There is a rumor, for which we hope 
there is no foundation, that the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
while absolving ex-Representative Quigg, originally accused 
by Doblin of an attempt to bribe, and Representative Lessler, 
subsequently charged by the same Doblin with subornation 
of perjury, will refrain in its report from proposing that Dob- 
lin shall be prosecuted for oath-breaking. For such a sur- 







































































prising course the committee could have no motive except a 
discreditable wish to stifle inquiry, and divert attention from 
the relations of one or more of its members to the Holland 
Submarine Boat Company. - The public odium to which a pro- 
ceeding of this kind will expose the Naval Committee will 
be shared by the whole House, if it sanctions the attempt to 
smother the Doblin affair, and thus encourages perjurers to 
defy its authority. It ought to be distinctly understood that, 
if the House fails to require the prosecution of Doblin, every 
future application of its investigation machinery will be rec- 
ognized as a farce. 


It is no longer Quigg and Lessler, but the Naval Com- 
mittee and the House of Representatives itself, that are on 
trial at the bar of public opinion. No question of foreign or 
economic policy affects more directly or more deeply the in- 
terests of the whole community than the question whether 
perjury may be committed with impunity before the com- 
mittees to which the delegates of the people in the House of 
Representatives have intrusted their inquisitorial powers. 
What a mockery would be the insertion of penalties for per- 
jury in the proceedings authorized by inter-State commerce 
bills and anti-trust bills, if that offence is suffered to go un- 
punished in the committee rooms of the House! We lately 
pointed out that, since the Crédit Mobilier scandal, the lower 
branch of the Federal Legislature had escaped disgrace through 
any public proof of corruption. How long would its reputa- 
tion survive a deliberate refusal to bring this man Doblin to 
account for his cynical contempt of oaths? He told a mem- 
ber of the committee that he did not know that swearing to 
a lie was punishable. It is high time that he and others 
should be enlightened on the point. It will be interesting to 
note whether opposition to a rigorous prosecution of Doblin 
comes mainly from Republican or Democratic members of 
the House. 


In his determination to secure the admission of Arizona 
and New Mexico, as well as Oklahoma, to Statehood, the 
senior Senator from Pennsylvania is evincing an ingenuity, 
as well as a persistency, worthy of a better cause. In the 
guise of an amendment he succeeded in tacking his Statehood 
bill on the Sundry Civil Appropriation bill, and in getting it 
sent to a committee which he controlled. Not satisfied with 
this device for compelling the consideration of his measure 
by the Senate, he subsequently prevailed upon the Senate 
Committee on Agriculture to attach the Statehood bill as a 
rider to the Agricultural Appropriation bill. Of course, when 
the Agricultural Appropriation bill or Sundry Civil bill, thus 
amended, comes before the Senate, one of Mr. Quay’s oppo- 
nents may request the President of the Senate to rule whether 
the amendment is relevant. It is by no means certain that 
Senator Frye, the presiding officer, will rule against Quay in 
the matter. It is true that no State has ever yet been ad- 
mitted to the Union by virtue of a mere rider to an appropria- 
tion bill. Other measures, however, of very great importance 
have been enacted in this way, such as the Spooner bill con- 
ferring a species of civil government on the Philippines, and 
the Platt bill requiring certain concessions from Cuba as a 
condition precedent to our recognition of her independence. 
Both of these measures were tacked on to an army appropria- 
tion bill. Oklahoma herself, for which Statehood is now de- 
manded, was originally thrown open to settlement by means 
of an amendment attached to the Indian Appropriation bill. 
Even if Mr. Quay’s amendments are pronounced relevant by 


Mr. Frye, they may be talked to death by his opponents. -- 


But suppose he should manage to tack a similar amendment to 
each of the appropriation bills, will his opponents, in their 
desire to avert the admission of Arizona and New Mexico into 
the Union, allow all the appropriation bills to fail, and thus 
compel the President to convoke the Fifty-eighth Congress 
early in March? If it were certain that Mr. Roosevelt would 
veto the measure, it might be expedient to let Senator Quay 
pass his Statehood bill forthwith, and thus clear the field 
for indispensable legislation. We imagine that Mr. Roosevelt 
would sooner accept that responsibility than see himself con- 
strained to convoke the Fifty-eighth Congress in extra ses- 
sion. 


The Democratic members of the House of Representatives 
have an opportunity greatly to advance the interests of their 
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party. ‘A comparison of the Fowler and Padgett currency 
bills does not indicate that either party has reached sound 
conclusions as to the kind of currency the country is en- 
titled. Each scheme is faulty, and contains provisions which 
will defeat the declared object of its promoters. It is a great 
gain, however, that we have the two parties competing in the 
effort to provide the country with an elastic, and sound, bank- 
note currency. This alone is an enormous advance over the 
conditions which prevailed in the Presidential campaigns of 
1896 and 1900. Then we had a crude debate over the 16-to-1 
idea, a debate unworthy of the country and the age. Strange 
to say, the President seems now to be dragging his party back 
towards bimetallism, while the party which made the silver 
dollar its fetich is insisting on a bank-note currency which 
shall be able to respond to the demands of business. When 
Bryan was at the front, bank-notes rivalled gold in the ill- 
esteem of the Democrats. Financial questions are working 
out in the right direction, and it may be that the excesses of 
the Republican leaders in economic questions will result in 
forcing the Democrats to take a conservative attitude there 
also. This much is certain, the only road to a Democratic 
victory is that age-old highway of civil and individual lib- 
erty, which leads away from socialism and from all forms 
of paternalism. If the Democratic party will get back into 
that highway, the nation will have cause for great rejoicing. 


We are glad to see that the proposal to increase the pay 
of the Federal judiciary is almost certain to be adopted at 
the present session of Congress, though the precise amount 
of the increase may have to be determined in conference be- 
tween the Senate and the House of Representatives. The very 
lowest figures that would present any show of equity are 
$13,000 for the chief justice, and $12,500 for each of the as- 
sociate justices. That these figures are too low is evident 
when they are compared with the salary ($17,500) received by 
each of the many judges of the New York Supreme Court in 
the judicial districts comprised within New York city. We 
observe that the expediency of giving the judges of State 
courts a remuneration more commensurable with their services 
is recognized in Pennsylvania, and we hope that a measure 
to that effect will quickly be enacted at Harrisburg. 


Since we last adverted to the subject a bill has been intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives which proposes to give 
the President $100,000 instead of $50,000 a year. Such a law, 
of course, would not be applicable to Mr. Roosevelt during his 
present term of office, but it would benefit the President 
elected in 1904. We need not recapitulate the grounds on 
which we have pronounced the present salary of our Chief 
Magistrate unreasonably small, when it is compared with the 
dignity and importance of the office, with the unparalleled 
resources of the United States, and with the sums paid in 
much poorer countries for minor services. The Governor- 
General of Canada, who is a mere figurehead, gets $50,000 a 
year, while President Loubet, whose function, compared with 
Mr. Roosevelt’s, is that of a dummy—the ministers under the 
French system doing all the work and wielding nearly all the 
power—receives $250,000 a year, besides the use of the palaces 
of the Elysée and Fontainebleau, which are kept up at the 
expense of the state. The laborer is worthy of his hire, and 
if the salaries of Mr. Roosevelt and M. Loubet were to be pro- 
portioned to the work and responsibility imposed, the former’s 
pay should be at least ten times as great as that of the latter. 
The proposal made in the House of Representatives to double 
the President’s salary may be criticised, if criticised at all, 
on the score of excessive moderation. 


The disgraceful riot, on January 31, which resulted from 
the strike of street-car employees at Waterbury, Connecticut, 
failed to stir the Mayor of Waterbury to ask for outside help, 
but had its effect upon the sheriff of the county. At the so- 
licitation of merchants and other leading citizens the sheriff 
called upon the Governor for troops, and sixteen companies 
of the State troops being promptly sent, restored order for 
the time being, though there were further outbreaks on Mon- 
day. It is not the strikers, we are told, who have made the 
trouble, but the “sympathizers.” The sympathizers were cer- 
tainly out in force on Saturday night. The newspapers have 
told of a mob of six thousand of them who wrecked cars and 
stoned and insulted non-union employees to their hearts’ con- 





















































































tent, with very little interference from anybody. Saturday- 
night sympathy of that sort can doubtless be excited in a town 
where the police are inefficient, over any strike that is pop- 
ular, and very damaging it must be in the long-run to the 
interests of the strikers. There is apt to be an unusual de- 
gree of sincere popular sympathy for street-car employees, 
who work in the sight of the public, with whose efficiency the 
public comfort is directly concerned, whose hours of labor 
are long, and whose pay, as a rule, seems pretty small, but 
when it takes such a form as it has taken at Waterbury, it 
engrosses public attention to the neglect of the strike issues. 
Whatever the merits of the case of the Waterbury strikers 
may be, the issue there at this writing is whether the peace 
is to be kept or not. To win a strike by lawful means may 
be a public benefit; to win a strike by violence is always a 
public injury. No State can afford to let rioters prevail, 
and Governor Chamberlain of Connecticut seems to know it. 


At a recent conference between Mayor Low, Comptroller 
Grout, and the representatives of the Rapid Transit Commis- 
sion, the last named was informed that the city of New York 
before the end of the current year would be in a position to 
authorize the expenditure of thirty million to forty million 
dollars on the construction of new tunnels. Chief-Engineer 
Parsons was thereupon directed to draw plans for tapping with 
tunnels every large outlying residential section of the city 
not already touched by routes begun or contracted for. One 
of these tunnels is to run from the Post-office in Manhattan 
borough to a point near Borough Hall in Brooklyn; another 
under Lexington Avenue from Forty-second Street to the 
Bronx, and probably as far north as Mount Vernon; and a 
third through Jerome Avenue to the neighborhood of Wood- 
lawn Cemetery. There is not a word to be said against any 
of these tunnels, but why, among all these outlying residential 
sections of New York city, is ‘Staten Island alone to be neg- 
lected? There is no section of the city wherein homes are ob- 
tainable at so low a price by working-men and men of mod- 
erate means. It is, moreover, the only outlying section of the 
city which cannot be reached by surface railways. As a 
matter of simple justice to the citizens of Richmond borough, 
who in foggy weather are now cut off altogether from their 
places of business in Manhattan, and as a matter of duty to 
the working-men of Manhattan borough, who would like to 
own homes of their own, if they could afford to buy them, a 
tunnel under the Narrows from Bay Ridge to Staten Island 
is comparatively more important and more urgently called 
for than a tunnel to Woodlawn Cemetery or the Bronx. Those 
who wish to visit either of the sections last named can choose 
between steam-cars and trolley-cars. Those who wish to go 
to their homes on Staten Island have no alternative but to 
take a ferry-boat. A tunnel under the Narrows would be 
neither a difficult nor a costly undertaking, and could be 
quickly constructed. There is no reason that will bear the 
light of day why a tunnel to Brooklyn should not be sup- 
plemented with a tunnel from Bay Ridge to Staten Island. 
The two subways ought to be prosecuted simultaneously. Why 
should workmen in Manhattan borough have to pay from 
three to five times as much for homes in the borough of the 
Bronx as they would have to pay for homes in the borough of 
Richmond? That is a question for Mayor Low and the Rapid 
Transit Commission to answer. 


There is nothing surprising in the announcement that a 
bituminous trust has been formed which will control a very 
large fraction of the output of soft coal. No one doubts that 
the principle of combination, which has been applied in so 
many fields of manufacture, is applicable also to the products 
of mines of every kind. What has been disputed, and in truth 
denied, is the applicability of the principle to the products 
of agriculture. Experience has shown, however, that one 
agricultural product, to wit, sugar, is susceptible of control by 
a combination of capitalists, and it is equally certain that 
for some years the sale of almost all the coffee, and of almost 
all the tea, consumed in the United States has been regulated, 
if not monopolized, by a few persons. It is also well known 
that the combination headed by Mr. John B. Duke has at its 
disposal the greater part of the tobacco crop in the United 
States and Cuba, as well as in some other countries. In view 
of these indisputable facts,avho shall say that it will prove im- 
possible to control the raising and marketing of cereals and 
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of animal products? Why is a wheat trust, or a corn trust, 
or a cotton trust, more impracticable than a tobacco trust? 
The number of. wheat-growers, or corn-growers, or cotton- 
growers may be greater than the number of tobacco-growers. 
But the fact erects no insuperable obstacle. It simply means 


that a larger amount of capital and a more complicated or-~ 


ganization on the part of capitalists and their agents would 
be needed for the acquirement of control. There is no reason 
to suppose that the monopolization of agricultural products 
will stop short at sugar and tobacco. Wheat, and corn, and 
cotton, and every other necessary of life are sure to fall under 
the operation of the same principle if it be true that the 
aggregation of capital is, by reason of the economies effected, 
an irresistible economic law, which, indeed, can be checked 
artificially by restrictive legislation, but only when such legis- 
lation is imperatively demanded by public opinion. Should 
the American people find that the prices of grain, meat, and 
cotton were, on an average, lower throughout a given year 
than they had been when those commodities were driven up 
and down by individual competitors—there is no doubt that 
the normal price of petroleum is much lower than it was be- 
fore it was controlled by the Standard Oil Company—they 
are unlikely to be much influenced by the clamor of dema- 
gogues, who impute to all trusts indiscriminately a programme 
of plunder and oppression, the effects of which are nowhere 
visible. 


It is with sincere satisfaction that we chronicle the deter- 
mination of the Pennsylvania Railroad Company to suspend 
its twenty-hour special express train to Chicago, in order to 
relieve the freight congestion which has impeded the trans- 
portation of soft coal to the seaboard. We have formerly 
pointed out that the anthracite famine which for a time pre- 
vailed was attributed by experts, not so much to a scarcity 
of that combustible, as to a shortage of bituminous coal, which 
compelled manufacturers who have hitherto used the latter 
fuel to seek hard coal as a substitute. The dearth of soft 
coal at the seaboard was ascribed, as we pointed out, not to any 
deficiency of output from the bituminous mines, but to the 
lack of transportation facilities on the Pennsylvania Railway 
and its branches. To the credit of Mr. A. J. Cassatt, the 
president of that great corporation, he recognized that the 
reputation of his company for efficiency was in danger, and 
he decided to apply a heroic remedy by abandoning for a sea- 
son the special Chicago flier, which has required an outlay of 
half a million dollars, and by which a public service has been 
well performed. To assure the safety of this train, however, 
innumerable freight-cars had to be side-tracked and held back 
for hours throughout long sections of the road. There is no 
doubt that the freight congestion on the Pennsylvania lines 
will be relieved to a considerable extent by the suppression of 
this single train, but other express trains will be renounced 
if such a step seems needful to facilitate transportation. 
From the moment that bituminous coal reaches the Atlantic 
coast in its normal volume, the last disturbing element in the 
fuel-market will disappear. 


A good many meetings are being held, and a good many. 


speeches made, on the subject of modern trades-unionism. 
With the exception of President Eliot, all the speakers agree 
in commending the unions. This is to say that the speakers, 
wellnigh universally, especially politicians, are afraid of the 
unions and afraid to tell the truth to the men who compose 
them. This is the more to be regretted, because if the unions 
are not to hear the truth now, they are not likely to hear it 
at all. The flatterers of the unions are their worst enemies. 
Those who could tell the truth might serve the unions by se- 
curing reorganization on lines which would make for perma- 
nency, whereas, if present conditions are persevered in unions 
are doomed. This century and this country will not long 
tolerate tyranny of any kind. Organizations that foster it 
must go. The union which says that a private citizen shall 
not work on his own house; that a workman who is not a 
member of the union shall not work at all; that the union is 
above the State and its law, and that the union workman who 
does his duty as a citizen in the militia shall be deprived of 
his livelihood; that employees shall administer the discipline 
of an establishment; that the efficient workman shall earn no 
more than the inefficient—all organizations which take this 
ground will soon fall to pieces, and the right of collective bar- 
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gaining will, for a time at least, be lost. It is incumbent on 
those who talk to working-men to make it clear to them that 
industry and society will not put them in command. The 
sooner they learn this truth the longer they will live. They 
should study the methods by which the United States Steel 
Corporation became a non-union concern, and learn by ex- 
ample. 


There is trouble in the American Red Cross. The first overt 
evidence of it was the transmission to the Speaker of the 
House of a memorial, signed by General John M. Wilson, 
first vice-president of the organization, and twenty-two mem- 
bers of the executive committee for last year, protesting 
against the control of the Red Cross by its president, Miss 
Clara Barton, and against the methods which she is charged 
with using to gain the power she has acquired. The signers 
of the memorial included former-Secretary-of-State John W. 
Foster, former-Secretary-of-the-Navy Herbert, former-Sur- 
geon-General Van Reypen, and Mrs. Cowles, the President’s 
sister. The memorial contained an address to the President, 
charging that last October Miss Barton got proxies from the 
members of the Red Cross to make “some slight changes” in 
the by-laws, and made changes which place the control of the 
policy and finances of the organization in the hands of a sin- 
gle person. It protested against this action as unwise, even 
when the person in control—the president—is Miss Barton. 
The by-laws contain a provision making the President and his 
cabinet a board of consultation and advice, but on receiving 
the address of the protesting committee-members, the Presi- 
dent wrote, through his secretary, to Miss Barton, declining 
to serve. The treasurer of the society, Mr. Flather, about the 
same time found that the pressure of his private business com- 
pelled him to resign. Miss Barton has replied at some length 
to the President, saying that all Presidents since President 
Arthur’s time had served on the Red Cross Board, but yield- 
ing respectfully to his wishes. But Miss Barton in this letter 
says nothing about the changes in the by-laws. Miss Barton 
is seventy-three years old. Her distinguished services in con- 
nection with the Red Cross work entitle her to the most con- 
siderate treatment. It is much to be regretted that she and 
her late associates have fallen out, and the public will hope 
that they may reach a satisfactory adjustment of their dif- 
ferences. Apparently she has shown somewhat too compre- 
hensive a belief in the advantage of centralized authority, and 
apparently also she means to stand by her guns. Her friends 
say that her position has been misrepresented, and say also 
that a committee of five, of which Mr. Richard Olney is a 
member, is preparing a plan for the future of the Red Cross 
which will be satisfactory to Miss Barton. 


If we can believe the newspapers, Governor Orman of 
Colorado has made the first appointment of an American to 
be the holder of a Rhodes scholarship. His appointee is Mr. 
E. H. Lehman, a Colorado man who graduated last year at 
Yale with unusual distinction. Mr. Lehman applied to 
Governor Orman for the appointment, and his Yale 
credentials won him the prize over two hundred other appli- 
cants. The selection seems to be excellent, but it does not ap- 
pear where the Governor of Colorado got authority to make it. 
Dr. Parkin, the representative of the Rhodes trustees, is trav- 
elling through the country taking counsel with the authori- 
ties of the various colleges about the best method of selecting 


Rhodes scholars, and, so far, everything indicates that the -- 


scholars are to be nominated by committees from the colleges. 
It has not been suggested that Governors, or other political 
officers, should be concerned in this labor. Has not Governor 
Orman misapprehended his obligations? And is he not, be- 
sides, a year ahead of time? 


An interesting issue of the strike of eighty employees of 
the Utica Fire Alarm Telegraph Company last September is 
the announcement made on January 29 that some of the 
late strikers had got control of the company and proposed to 
manage it to suit themselves. The strikers were discharged 
at the time of the strike, and their places were filled. Now 
they propose to turn out the new men; all of which seems to 
accord with law, order, and business principles. Another in- 
teresting case is reported from Rochester, where the platers 
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in a manufacturing concern struck. They were invited to 
start in business for themselves, and were promised the plating 
work of the firm that had employed them. They did so. Busi- 
ness turned out to be good. They made money, and at last 
accounts the men who wanted an eight-hour day while work- 
ing for some one else, were working thirteen hours a day for 
their own account. 





The Tarsney law which empowered the Treasury Depart- 
ment to invite architects to submit competitive designs for 
public buildings has worked so well that its working is to be 
extended. Heretofore, only the larger and more important 
buildings have been affected by it, but it is reported from 
Washington that the intention now is to get plans for the 
smaller buildings also from architects in private practice. 
The system is excellent. It gives the country better archi- 
tecture, and relieves the office of the Supervising Architect of 
the Treasury of much work which ought never to have come 
to it. 


It is gratifying to know that the protest lodged by some offi- 
cers of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union against the 
presence of Watts’ picture, “Love and Life,” in the White 
House, has not the sympathy of so influential a member of 
the organization as Lady Henry Somerset. She is the presi- 
dent of the union’s international organization, and, though 
without authority in the American W. C. T. U., her opinions 
carry weight with its members. She is used to the habits 
of the great world, and knows something about art. As presi- 
dent of the World’s W. C. T. U., she says: “I feel it should be 
made clear that the objections raised by a few women are 
not held by the majority of the great temperance society, 
which realizes that that wonderful allegorical picture has in 
it nothing but tender, beautiful teaching, with the purity 
of treatment and intention which marks all that great master’s 
works.” 


A new device for the avoidance of accidents on railroads 
is reported by our consul at Berlin. It is a German inven- 
tion, and is being tested on one of the government railroads 
near Frankfort. A light third rail is laid midway between 
the other rails, and is connected by a shoe with an electrical 
apparatus carried by engines. By this means danger signals 
can be given by electric bell and red light in the cab of the 
engine, and electrical brakes can be set by the same signal 
that gives the alarm. The apparatus also keeps the engineer 
in telephonic communication with stations and with trains 
ahead of him, and when he is pulled up he can learn what is 
the matter and what is expected of him. 





The inventive turn and flexibility of the typical American 
are well illustrated in Peter Cooper Hewitt, whose portrait 
appears in our series this week. Just as his famous grand- 
father was associated with the beginnings of steam locomo- 
tion in this country, and his not less distinguished father was 
one of the creators of our iron and steel industry, this young 
man. has concentrated his faculties on the development of 
the latest ideas in electricity. The Hewitt mercury - vapor 
lamp, shown first publicly at Columbia University about two 
years ago, is the cheapest light we have, and has already gone 
into commercial use here and abroad. The Hewitt static 
converter, a transformer of alternating into direct current, 
or vice versa, for a wide variety of uses, is the smallest, light- 
est, and most efficient apparatus of the kind. The technical 
papers have just described one in operation at Madison 
Square Tower, where some four pounds of material trans- 
form current that required previously seven or eight hun- 
dred pounds, as in the Manhattan Elevated and kindred 
plants. More than this, the same appliance lends itself ad- 
mirably to the perfection of wireless telegraph methods, and 
opens the way to other electrical improvements of most radi- 
cal character. That a young educated millionaire should be 
a dilettante scientist would not be surprising, but to see this 
keen, alert man at close grips with the most progressive of 
the arts, and supplying it with the latest ideas and materials, 
shows him a worthy inheritor of great traditions and lofty 
ideals. He is now forty-two. 
























































































New Phase of the Venezuela 
Affair 


To appreciate the latest aspect of the 
Venezuela imbroglio, caused by the demand 
of the’allies.that their claims shall receive 
a preference over those of other creditors, 
it is needful to recall the progress toward a 
settlement which had been previously effect- 
ed. In response to a suggestion made by 
our State Department, Great Britain, Ger- 
many, and Italy agreed to refer their claims 
to arbitration, but coupled their agreement 
with a request that Mr. Roosevelt should 
act as arbitrator. This request the Presi- 
dent declined, and proposed as a substi- 
tute the international tribunal established 
at The Hague. After some deliberation, 
the allied powers consented to accept the 
substitute, provided the Caracas govern- 
ment would give satisfactory guarantees 
that the sums awarded by the Hague tri- 
bunal would be paid. The demand for guar- 
antees was met by Mr. Bowen, the Vene- 
guelan plentipotentiary, with an offer to 
set aside thirty per cent. of the customs 
duties collected at La Guayra and Puerto 
Cabello for the payment of the claims of the 
allied powers. 

As the offer was accompanied by a prom- 
ise that the collection of duties should be 
made by officials acceptable to the allies, 
who should also have the right to be repre- 
sented by auditors at the ports named, it 
was favorably received by the plenipotenti- 
aries of Great Britain, Germany, and Italy, 
who, however, insisted that their claims 
must take precedence of those of other cred- 
itor powers that had taken no part in the 
blockade. That is to say, the thirty per 
cent. was to constitute a first charge on 
the customs revenue derivable from La 
Guayra and Puerto Cabello. Against such 
a preference France protested, on the ground 
that, by virtue of a treaty concluded in 
1867, whereby her own claims against Vene- 
zuela had been pacifically adjusted, she was 
entitled to collect thirteen per cent. of the 
revenues accruing from certain custom- 
houses. It is true that eighteen years af- 
terwards France renounced this right by a 
convention, on condition that the interest 
of the debt liquidated by the previous treaty 
should be punctually paid. As for some 
time no payments have been made, she con- 
tends that her treaty right has revived, 
and she proposes to enforce it. Upon being 
made acquainted with the position taken by 
France, the allied powers declined to accept 
Mr. Bowen’s proposal, on the plea that, if 
the thirteen per cent. required by- France 
was to be deducted from the thirty per 
cent. offered, they would themselves receive 
but seventeen per cent. collectively. 

We should not like to assert that the plea 
was put forward in bad faith, but Mr. Bow- 
en has pointed out that it has not an atom 
of foundation, since the whole of the thirty 
per cent. was to go to the three blockading 
powers, until their claims were satisfied. 
That is to say, provided Venezuela should 
be willing to acknowledge the revival of the 
French treaty right, as she probably would 
be, that power would be authorized to col- 
lect thirteen additional per cent., making 
forty-three per cent. in all that would be 
deducted from the net revenue of the two 
custom-houses named, It should here be 
mentioned that our own government, also, 
has claims against Venezuela, which have 
been acknowledged by treaty, but for the 
payment of which no definite provision has 
yet been made. Our government, however, 
has refrained from embarrassing President 
Castro at this time by exacting an imme- 
diate settlement of its own claims. 

In view of the statement*made by Mr. 
Bowen that the thirteen per cent. of customs 
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revenue due to France is not to be deducted 
from the thirty per cent. conceded to the 
allies, there seems to be no ground for the 
persistent refusal to accept the Venezuelan 
proposal. Whatever course may be pur- 
sued, however, by the allied powers, with 
reference to this particular matter, they 
have, by their demand for a preference, 
raised a question of obvious interest to all 
civilized nations. Is our government, or any 
other government that professes to desire 
the maintenance of international peace, 
prepared to accept the principle that cred- 
itor ‘powers that enforce their claims by 
war are to have a preference over other 
creditor powers that have proceeded to an 
adjustment by pacific negotiations? Would 
not the adoption of such a principle put a 
premium on war, and subject peace to dis- 
count? Would not the promulgation of 
such a doctrine prove that the governments 
making it were guilty of gross insincerity 
when they took part in the peace conference 
at The Hague and established an _ inter- 
national tribunal as a substitute for the 
arbitrament of the sword? 

Let us look for a moment at the practical 
consequences .of such a doctrine. Let us 
suppose that France were now exercising 
the right given to her by the treaty of 1867 
to collect, through her own agents, thirteen 
per cent. -of the customs duties at La 
Guayra and Puerto Cabello. Let us sup- 
pose that a similar power of self-payment 
had been conceded to the United States, and 
were now exercised, so far as our claims, 
already recognized by Venezuela, were con- 
cerned. Would not the percentage which 
France and the United States had been 
authorized thus to collect constitute a first 
charge on the customs revenues? Could it 
be displaced from that favorable position 
because other creditor powers saw fit to 
exact the payment of their claims by force? 
Is it not clear that such a pretension would 
inevitably lead to grave international com- 
plications? And, suppose the payment of 
the alleged claims of the powers that re- 
sorted to force should exhaust the whole of 
the customs revenue collected in Venezuelan 
seaports. Would France and the United 
States deserve to be deprived of any pay- 
ment at all, on the ground that they had 
chosen to adjust their claims in a pacific 
and friendly, instead of a high-handed and 
brutal, way? The more closely we examine 
the new principle propounded by the Brit- 
ish and German Foreign Offices, the more 
iniquitous it appears. 

Who is responsible for the enunciation 
of the monstrous doctrine that claims en- 
forced by war must take precedence of 
claims previously adjusted by pacific nego- 
tiations? According to the belief current in 
Washington, the discredit attaching to the 
formulation of that principle must fall upon 
Lord Lansdowne, the British Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, and not upon Chancellor 
von Biilow, although, under the iron-clad 
agreement between England and Germany, 
the last-named official found himself con- 
strained to acquiesce in the extraordinary 
position assumed by his ally. If this be- 
lief be ‘well founded, those Americans who 
have imagined that England in this Vene- 
zuelan business was playing the part of a 
friend to the United States have been dwell- 
ing in a ‘fool’s paradise. The sooner the 
whole truth about the matter is made known 
to the American people the better. We 
are sentitled to learn, if it be a fact that 
Lord Lansdowne not only prevented the 
prompt acceptance of Mr. Bowen’s pro- 
posal, but announced a doctrine the effect 
of which will be ‘te discourage all future 
attempts ‘to settle disputes with Latin- 
American republics by pacific means, If 
Lord Lansdowne has really been guilty of 
these acts, we do not see upon what ground 
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it is possible to exculpate him, except by 
taxing him with gross stupidity. We shall 
see how long these Englishmen who profess 
to be our well-wishers will permit a man, 
either incompetent or wrong-headed, to re- 
main at the head of the Foreign Office. 

We may here mention another report, 
made on good authority, the report, namely, 
that the plan to coerce Venezuela by war 
was devised, not by the German, but by the 
British government. We have looked for 
a contradiction of this report on the part 
of British ministers, but what we have ob- 
tained is a qualified admission of its truth. 
Thus Mr. Austen Chamberlain, the British 
Postmaster-General, speaking at Birming- 
ham on January 31, said that, after the 
British government had decided to seek sat- 
isfaction for Venezuelan outrages, and to 
demand guarantees against their repetition, 
it had been approached by Germany and re- 
quested to co-operate with that country. 
Courtesy, the speaker said, made it impos- 
sible for the British government to decline. 
Are we expected to believe that, if the Brit- 
ish government was the first to decide to 
coerce Venezuela by war, no official intima- 
tion of its intention was given to Germany? 
What an extraordinary coincidence that 
Germany should have adopted independent- 
ly a coercive programme, and should have 
suddenly proposed eo-operation to Great 
Britain, in complete ignorance of the fact 
that the British Foreign Office had already 
formed an identical resolve! 

As to the courtesy of which Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain speaks, was it not as much due 
to the United States as to Germany? 
Does Mr. Chamberlain mean to insinuate 
that our State Department was informed 
of England’s intention to make war on 
Venezuela, and approved of the plan before- 
hand? The insinuation has been made by 
the American correspondent of a London 
newspaper, but the American people will 
be very slow to believe it. 





The Democratic Party and Its 
New Attitude 


We are not surprised at the extraordi- 
nary effect produced throughout the coun- 
try by Mr. Thomas F. Ryan’s article in the 
February number of the North American 
Review on “The Political Opportunity of 
the South.” The author, who is a Southerner 
by birth, recognizes what we have often 
pointed out, to wit, the commanding position 
which events have enabled the Southern 
States to take in the next national conven- 
tion of the Democratic party. At the last 
general election, the Republicans carried 
every Northern State but one, Rhode Island. 
Not only did the Democracy lose its old 
strongholds in the East and Middle West— 
that is to say, New York, Connecticut, New 
Jersey, and Indiana, but Mr. W. J. Bryan 
and the wing of the party which he has 
hitherto controlled lost every trans-Missis- 
sippi State in which they were formerly 
predominant. As the only section of the 
country which has remained faithful to the 
Democracy, the South is invested with a 
moral ascendency in Democratic councils 
which it can assert if it will, and which, 
once asserted, cannot be reasonably contest- 
ed. It can, if it chooses to use the power 
conferred on it by events, frame a pro- 
gramme for 1904 which, without forfeiting 
the allegiance of any of Mr. Bryan’s follow- 
ers, will recall to the Democratic standard 
all of those who forsook it in 1896 and 
1900. It will possess not only the moral, 
but also the material, power to frame and 
enforce such a programme, for, with the 
co-operation of the Democratic delegates 











from the Eastern and Middle States, a 
co-operation which is assured, it would need 
but seventy-three additional votes to con- 
stitute two-thirds of the next Democratic 
national convention, which two-thirds would 
enable it to designate the candidate, as well 
as shape the platform. 

Such being the South’s opportunity, how 
ought it to be used? Mr. Ryan indicates 
four cardinal policies, every one of which 
will commend itself to Democrats, and upon 
more than one of which the spokesmen of the 
Southern Democracy in Congress have al- 
ready acted. First among the policies pro- 
posed is a moderate tariff for revenue, which 
shall not prejudice domestic industries. Here 
we may point out that the free-trader no 
longer exists in the South. He is an ex- 
tinct species. What the South wants is 
tariff revision, carried out by friends of the 
people as a whole; a revision that shall 
assure protection to infant industries, but 
shall withhold it from the giant industries 
that can not only stand alone, but invade 
foreign countries. The great body of Amer- 
ican consumers thoroughly understand that 
the one sincere, trenchant and infallible way 
of dealing with dangerous trusts, and of 
averting monopolies in the necessaries of 
life, is to place such necessaries on the free 
list. This Congress has already done in the 
case of anthracite coal; it may have to do 
the same thing to-morrow with bituminous 
coal, and the day may not be distant when 
it will have to pursue a similar course with 
regard to meat. But, while the necessaries 
of life must be safeguarded against monop- 
oly, it is not, and it should not be, the pur- 
pose of Southern Democrats to strike down 
any of the American industries which 
for their growth and well-being require the 
fostering hand of protection. That is pre- 
cisely the discrimination which, as we under- 
stand Mr. Ryan, he has in view. 

As to Mr. Ryan’s second plank, modera- 
tion in expenditures, that has always been 
the policy of the Democratic party, and, 
moreover, it has been carried out whenever 
that party has been in power. We need not 
marshal facts and figures familiar to all 
well-informed citizens, which demonstrate 
that extravagance in Federal expenditure is 
characteristic of Republican administration. 
We pass to the third plank suggested by Mr. 
Ryan, to wit, a sound currency. That the 
Southern Democrats have repudiated the 
preposterous demand for the free coinage 
of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 was definite- 
ly established the other day in the House 
of Representatives, when they co - operated 
with a Republican minority in rejecting a 
proposal that the government should under- 
take to maintain a certain parity between 
the value of silver and that of gold in the 
Philippines. No, said the Southern Demo- 
crats. In the Philippines, as in the United 
States, silver must find its level in the open 
market. So distinct and decisive is the 
present attitude of Southern Democrats 
with regard to the silver heresy. It is 
further to be noted that the bill introduced 
by Representative Padgett of Tennessee, per- 
mitting national banks to issue credit cur- 
rency notes, is deemed by many currency re- 
formers a sounder measure than the Fowler 
bill. The Padgett bill permits national 
banks, having a bond-secured circulation 
equal to 50 per cent. of their capital, to 
issue 50 per cent. additional of credit cur- 
reney notes. The first 20 per cent. of these 
issues are taxed 1 per cent.; the next 15 
per cent., 3 per cent.; and the last 15 per 
cent., 5 per cent. per annum. The guaranty 
fund in the Padgett bill is 5 per cent. of 
the note issues, and the tax on circulation 
is to be added to it as an additional safe- 
guard for the notes of insolvent banks. 
When the proceeds of this tax on circula- 
tion equal $5,000,000, the tax on the first 
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two issues is to be cut into halves, reducing 
it to % and 1% per cent. per annum, re- 
spectively. It is by no means impossible 
that this bill may be passed in the House 
by a combination of Democratic and Repub- 
lican votes. 

The fourth plank which Mr. Ryan would 
insert in the next Democratic platform is 
a demand for the restriction of the Federal 
government to its constitutional functions; 
it should embody, he thinks, an announce- 
ment of persistent opposition to the further 
extension of the power of the Federal gov- 
ernment over the acts and industries of the 
people of the States. We cculd scarcely 
expect such a plank to meet with approba- 
tion on the part of ex-Governor Hill, who 
caused a State convention of New York to 
advocate the seizure of the anthracite mines 
of Pennsylvania by the Federal government, 
under color of an alleged right of eminent 
domain. We know of no other Democrat, 
however, who would not approve of Mr. 
Ryan’s plank. He says truly that to guard 
the rights of the States and of the people 
under the Constitution has been the historic 
mission of the Democratic party, and is 
more than ever its duty to-day. He points 
out that, when Mr. Roosevelt assumed to 
interfere between employers and employed 
in the matter of the anthracite-coal strike, 
he was guilty of an evasion of the Constitu- 
tion which was a step toward an invasion 
of it. Mr. Roosevelt did not profess to 
think that his course in that affair was 
warranted by the Constitution. He ac- 
knowledged that he could find no warrant 
for it in that instrument. That being ad- 
mitted, must he not further confess that 
he was guilty of violating the Tenth Amend- 
ment to our Federal organic law, which ex- 
pressly provides that the powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Constitu- 
tion, nor prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively or to the 
people. With that amendment before our 
eyes, can we deny that Mr. Roosevelt not 
merely evaded, but distinctly violated, the 
Constitution when he interfered between 
employers and employed? 

It is true, as Mr. Ryan says, that all of 
the policies commended by him to Southern 
Democrats, and through them to the next 
Democratic national convention, are based 
at bottom on the familiar and vital Demo- 
cratie principle that there shall be the least 
possible interference by the State with 
private rights, and that the citizen shall be 
free under equal laws to seek and welcome 
opportunity whenever and wherever it may 
be found. The policies which he has out- 
lined are each and every one of them in 
harmony with the interests of the South; 
in harmony with the fundamental teachings 
of the fathers of Democracy; in harmony 
with the true interests of the nation, and 
with the maintenance of its progress in the 
paths marked out by the founders of the 
republic. 





Mr. Roosevelt and McKinley 


Tr is well known that Mr. Roosevelt was 
the principal orator at a banquet given 
on January 27, at Canton, Ohio, to com- 
memorate the birthday of the late Presi- 
dent McKinley. We do not purpose here 
to comment on the address that he de- 
livered, beyond noting that it has been 
widely read and generally admired. Our in- 
tent is rather at this time to invite atten- 
tion to the fact, unparalleled in the history 
of Vice-Presidents who have become Presi- 
dents by accident, the fact, namely, that 
not only was Mr. Roosevelt the principal 
speaker on the occasion, but that his ap- 
pearance in that réle struck everybody pres- 
ent and the community at large not as in- 
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congruous, but as eminently proper. This, 
manifestly, would not be the case had Mr, 
Roosevelt quarrelled, as most Vice-Presi- 
dents under similar circumstances have 
quarrelled, with either the measures or the 
friends of his predecessor. If Mr. Roose- 
velt is recognized as the fitting person to 
deliver an oration commemorative of Presi- 
dent McKinley, it is because he has con- 
sidered it his duty to respect the personal 
attachments, fulfil the honorable promises, 
and carry out the political plans of the 
statesman whom he has succeeded. 

This would be a unique performance on 
the part of a Vice-President promoted by a 
catastrophe to the office of Chief Magistrate, 
if we could except the case of Millard Fill- 
more, which is not a thorough-going excep- 
tion. It is well known that John Tyler re- 
versed the policy of President Harrison 
and of the Whig party with reference to 
the United States banks; that the only 
member of his predecessor’s cabinet whom 
he retained for any considerable time was 
Daniel Webster; and that when Webster, 
in his turn, resigned, the post of Secretary 
of State was given to the great nullifier, 
John C. Calhoun, the most outspoken and 
deadly enemy of the party by which Tyler 
had been made Vice-President. The result, 
of course, was the relegation of Tyler to the 
obscurity from which he never should have 
been suffered to emerge, both of the great 
national conventions treating him in 1844 
with the contempt that he deserved. When 
Fillmore became President in July, 1849, 
through the death of Zachary Taylor, no 
such flagrant divorce took place between the 
new President and the leaders of the Whig 
party. So far as the personal distinction 
of its members was concerned, the new 
cabinet, adorned by the names of Daniel 
Webster and John J. Crittenden, was osten- 
sibly stronger than that which it replaced, 
but it soon became evident that Fillmore, 
the representative of a Free State, would 
lean much more decidedly toward the pro- 
slavery element of the Whig party than did 
Taylor, though the latter was a slave-holder. 
The result was that Fillmore, through the 
opposition of Northern States, was beaten 
in the Whig National Convention of 1852, 
though four years later he got his reward, 
such as it was, being nominated for tlie 
Presidency in 1856 by the pro-Southern ma- 
jority in the national convention of the 
Know-Nothing party, a nomination subse- 
quently ratified by a convention represent- 
ing the remnant of the Whigs. 

As for Andrew Johnson, it is needless to 
recall that, although he retained Seward in 
the Department of State, he quarrelled with 
Lincoln’s Secretary of War, Stanton, and 
provoked the rancorous hostility of the Re- 
publican leaders in Congress, who, but for 
the unexpected loss of a vote in the Senate, 
would have impeached him successfully. 

The fate of Johnson and of Tyler was a 
portentous lesson to Vice-Presidents. It 
was but imperfectly turned to account by 
Arthur, however, who had scarcely succeed- 
ed Garfield when he reversed the policy of 
the State Department with regard to the 
war between Peru and Chile, and virtually 
drove out of the cabinet James G. Blaine, 
who had a far stronger hold on the respect 
and sympathy of the Republican party than 
his nominal superior possessed. The result 
was that, although Arthur managed, by the 
use of patronage, to control the negro and 
carpet-bagger delegates from the former 
Confederate States, he was ignominiously 
beaten by Blaine in the Republican National 
Convention of 1884. Arthur’s experience 
showed how full of pitfalls and illusions is 
the Presidency when occupied by one un- 
authorized by the popular vote to assume 
an independent réle, In the bitter conflict 
that then existed between Stalwarts and 









Half-breeds in the State of New York, it is 
possible that Arthur might have failed in 
the wariest efforts to conciliate the friends 
of his predecessor. By attempting to defy 
them he made the miscarriage of his hopes 
inevitable. 

We have no doubt that Mr. Roosevelt was 
entirely sincere when, immediately upon his 
accession to the Presidency, he requested all 
the members of the McKinley cabinet to re- 
tain their posts throughout his term of 
office. We are equally convinced that he 
sincerely approved of the measures which 
had been earnestly advocated by the de- 
ceased President, among which reciprocity, 
not only with Cuba, but with other foreign 
countries, was conspicuous. It is, at the 
same time, obvious that a far-sighted com- 
prehension of expediency would have impell- 
ed the new President in precisely the same 
direction, for which he had a genuine in- 
clination. It would have been fatal to Mr. 
Roosevelt to alienate the friends or repudi- 
ate the measures of his predecessor. It is 
true that he had been Governor of New York, 
and in that capacity might be supposed to 
have acquired a good deal of personal and 
political influence. As a matter of fact, 
however, the leaders of his party in his own 
State distrusted and disliked him; they were 
determined not to give him a nomination 
for the Governorship, and they had no- 
toriously labored to thrust upon him the 
Vice-Presidency, in the hope that he would 
thus be shelved. With the exception of the 
Governorship, which he gained by less than 
18,000 votes, against some 250,000 given in 
the same State to McKinley a twelvemonth 
before, he had never been elected to any 
political office. Two appointive offices, in- 
deed, he had held, but they were minor ones, 
those, namely, of Police Commissioner in the 
city of New York, and of Assistant-Secre- 
tary of the Navy. In a word, he was un- 
known and untested by the great majority 
of the Republican leaders, while upon the 
few with whom he had been brought into 
close relations he can hardly be said to have 
made a favorable impression. 

Under the circumstances, it would have 
been an act of political suicide for Mr. 
Roosevelt to follow in Tyler’s, in Johnson’s, 
or even in Fillmore’s or Arthur’s footsteps. 
The one safe course for him to take was 
that, fortunately, which his convictions and 
his sympathies disposed him to pursue. He 
heartily supported McKinley’s measures 
and cordially welcomed McKinley’s friends, 
nor could anybody for a moment question 
the sincerity of his conduct, for he is plain- 
ly incapable of duplicity and simulation. 
The innate straightforwardness and blunt- 
ness of the man disarm suspicion. The re- 
sult is that he is universally acclaimed as 
the true heir of McKinley’s purposes and 
McKinley’s friendships. He can look around 
him and say with truth that, among those 
who were nearest and dearest to his prede- 
cessor, he now has many a partisan, and 
not a single enemy. It is from this point of 
view that we are justified in regarding Mr. 
Roosevelt’s experience in the Presidency as 
unique. 





The King’s Blunder 


As we had anticipated, the alliance be- 
tween England and Germany is the result 
of King Edward’s political activity. The 
revelation of the King’s actual participa- 
tion in the government has _ naturally 
aroused the astonishment of the world, and 
has greatly offended many Englishmen. In- 
deed, it may be taken as one of the signs of 
a general reactionary movement throughout 
the world, of a revival for a time of ex- 
ecutive power as a dominant influence, a 
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fact that was settled against crowned heads 
for good and all in the closing years of the 
eighteenth century. The most important 
consequence of this movement in England is 
the alliance which Edward has made with 
William of Germany, his nephew. It is a 
disagreeable alliance in more senses than 
one. It is disagreeable to the American peo- 
ple, who do not want to see Great Britain 
take a hand in the Emperor’s effort either 
to weaken the Monroe doctrine, or to bring 
himself under it as an exception to our 
general rule. It has called forth a good 
deal of criticism in England of the King 
and his action, and of Mr. Balfour’s weak- 
ness in permitting him to do what the pre- 
mier alone has the power to do. So far as 
the doctrine itself is concerned, the affair 
is likely to turn out to its advantage. Since 
the allies have agreed to Mr. Bowen’s 
terms, it seems to. be established that we are 
now pledged to prevent the use of force 
against a Latin-American state after it has 
proposed or accepted arbitration. To this 
both England and Germany have assented. 
So far as the relations between this coun- 
try and England are concerned, they have 
not been helped by the King’s action. It 
is, however, with the King himself and with 
Mr. Balfour, the premier, that the question 
of most immediate interest arises. The King 
has travelled outside of his sphere, and 
the prime minister has delegated to the 
crown his own functions. He has forgot- 
ten, for the moment, that he is the real 
executive of the empire, and that, to quote 
Mr. Bagehot, constitutional royalty is “a 
disguise. It enables our real rulers to 
change without heedless people knowing it.” 
It is also interesting to note another change 
of the times, and this is shown in the in- 
difference of the House of Commons to 
the self-abnegation of Mr. Balfour, to his 
trifling with his own high office by per- 
mitting the King to be the real executive 
for the moment. Mr. Disraeli did not es- 
cape so easily in 1868 when he was sus- 
pected of giving to the Queen the choice 
of a course about to be taken, instead of 
having definitely recommended it. He was 
accused of hiding behind royalty in deter- 
mining upon his policy for the completion 
of parliamentary reform, after his notable 
defeat by Mr. Gladstone on the disestab- 
lishment and disendowment of the Irish 
Church. Mr. Balfour, however, is not to 
escape criticism, and, what is of more im- 
portance to him and his party, he has 
aroused a sentiment which will probably 
affect the elections. Doubtless, the issue 
drawn between the parties on the King’s 
intrusion into government would be of mar- 
vellous help to the Liberals, and, if fought 
valiantly, might bring them back into 
power. Mr. Balfour—we accept the English 
theory of the minister’s responsibility, and 
therefore speak of the King’s act as the 
premier’s——has offended against the funda- 
mental constitutional theory which is thus 
laid down by Mr. Leonard Courteny: “ Be- 
yond the personal preferences involved in 
the appointments to certain offices, the in- 
fluence of the sovereign may be felt in the 
conduct of questions of larger policy. The 
experience of long years and the intimacy 
that has been possible with personages of 
the highest authority abroad may bring ele- 
ments of weight into consultation, especial- 
ly in respect to foreign policy, with the re- 
sult that the suggestion of the sovereign 
may influence the judgment of the minister, 
and the advice of the latter may receive a 
different shape and direction from that 
which it would otherwise have assumed. 
The influence of the crown must not, how- 
ever, be permitted to obscure in any degree 
the responsibility of the minister who ulti- 
mately tenders the advice upon which ac- 
tion is taken.” Mr. Balfour has permitted 
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the King to act on his own initiative, 
whereas the King has no right to act ex- 
cept on the advice of Mr. Balfour. It is 
Mr. Balfour, not Edward VII., who is re- 
sponsible for governing the British Empire. 

“To state the matter shortly,” says Mr. 


Bagehot, in his vigorous and breezy com- - 


ments on the monarchy, “ the sovereign has, 
under a constitutional monarchy such as 
ours, three rights—the right to be consulted, 
the right to encourage, the right to warn, 
and a king of great sense and sagacity will 
want no others.” Now that Edward VII. 
has gone beyond the limits thus laid down 
by one of the most accomplished, and cer- 
tainly the most entertaining, of all writers 
on the English constitution, he will be very 
likely to learn that he has striven after 
too much for his own happiness. He has 
forced upon his country an alliance which is 
distasteful to it, which is even criticised by 
the conservative friends of the real govern- 
ment. He has taken advantage of the in- 
difference of the premier to arrange a fam- 
ily affair, which, in a moment, threatens 
seriously to set back all the efforts of Eng- 
lish statesmen to win the friendship of 
this country. 

We do not for a moment imagine that 
the immediate effect of the alliance upon 
this country will be long enduring. We are 
too practical to be permanently influenced 
by a blunder, and too intelligent not to com- 
prehend the difference between an advisory 
monarch and a responsible and powerful 
prime minister. The time may come when 
we shall need a European friend, and then 
we shall inevitably turn to England. By 
that time the King will have learned his 
lesson better, will have learned to follow 
the illustrious example of his mother, will 
have learned why Mr. Bagehot could say: 
“Tf we look at history, we shall find that 
it is only during the period of the present 
reign [Victoria’s] that in England the du- 
ties of a constitutional sovereign have ever 
been well performed.... We must not 
reckon,” he continued, “in constitutional 
monarchy any more than in despotic mon- 
archy on the permanence in the descen- 
dants of the peculiar genius which founded 
the race. As far as experience goes, there 
is no reason to expect an hereditary series 
of useful limited monarchs.” 

There is a wealth of meaning in these 
last words for Edward VII. He can be 
useful by following the example of his mo- 
ther, by lending to his ministers his experi- 
ence, and the advice of his sagacity. He 
is a very intelligent and tactful man, and 
is not likely to make the same mistake 
twice; indeed, if he repeats this German 
blunder, the Commons will see to it that he 
has to deal with a premier of sterner stuff 
than Mr. Balfour. The occupant of the 
throne once signed all military commis- 
sions. The task was drudgery, but it was 
said to have been invented to keep royalty 
out of mischief. A cynical statesman is 
reported to have defended it on the ground 
“that you may have a fool for a sovereign, 
and then it would be desirable he should 
have plenty of occupation in which he can 
do no harm.” Edward VII. is far from be- 
ing a fool, but ministers may come to the 
conclusion that the old occupation be re- 
vived for him, if he goes on making alli- 
ances that threaten their majority at home 
and their friendships abroad. 





There are some manners and customs that 
belong to human nature, and will always be 
found everywhere. It is said of this or that 
custom that it is Greek, Roman, or barbar- 
ous; for my part, I say that it is human, 


and that men contrive and invent it~” 


wherever the need for it arises.—Joubert. 
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Work 


At Buffalo, the other day, President 
Eliot of Harvard reiterated an opinion that 
he had expressed before about work. “I 
believe,” he said, “ that long hours and hard 
work: are best for every man. Work is the 
foundation of civilization, and work makes 
nations, as it does individuals. No man 
can work too hard or hours too long if his 
health will permit.” Sentiments like these, 
expressed by Dr. Eliot before, had given 
offence to labor unions, and had brought 
down a good deal of violent criticism. He 
stuck to his expressed opinions, notwith- 
standing. What he said, as quoted above, 
with the reservation that he included, is 
sound doctrine, and ought not to conflict 
with the opinions of other sound thinkers, 
and probably would not so much irritate the 
trades-unions, which are all the time work- 
ing for shorter hours of labor, if it were 
more fully expounded. He did himself ex- 
pound his position more fully in a talk to 
Boston newsboys on February 1. His com- 
panion-speakers on that occasion were Mr. 
William J. Bryan and Mr. Samuel Gompers. 
He told the boys that the main satisfaction 
of life, after the affections of home, is in 
accomplishment, doing something, achiev- 
ing something, and that there was more sat- 
isfaction in doing a thing than even in hav- 
ing done it. The work to be avoided was 
that which required the worker to do the 
same thing over and over again; the work 
to be desired was such as involved judg- 
ment, chance, and variety. He thought coal- 
mining the more satisfactory as an occu- 
pation because the miner could not tell 
whether his blast would bring down half 
a ton or four or five tons of coal. He said 
the limit of health and strength was the 
limit of work, and if we exceed that we 
impaired our power to labor in future, and 
so deprived ourselves of joy and satisfac- 
tion. 

Now all this is sound doctrine. The only 
way to have fun that is worth having, and 
have it pretty continuously, in this life, is 
to work for it. It is, of course, important 
to work at the right sort of a job, and to 
work on satisfactory terms. Men are right 
in fighting against overwork. They are 
right in fighting against long hours of dull, 
monotonous, stupefying labor at small wages, 
and against too long stretches of work that 
is exhausting. But to fight against work 
as an evil in itself is not sensible. To 
bind capable men with rules that hinder 
them from working hard while they are at 
it, and limit them to hours of labor too 
short for their energies, is revolting. Rules 
that make able workmen lazy are a ruinous 
mistake. The theory that the less work a 
man can give for the money the better for 
the man is also a mistake. The theory that 
the more money a man can get for his work 
the better for him is quite different. That 
theory, according to our human standards, 
is pretty sound. To work on that theory 
inclines a man to bestir himself, but work 
on the other theory (of the least work pos- 
sible for the money) leads to the vice call- 
ed “sodgering,” to laziness, and a dwindling 
capacity for exertion. 

Dr. Eliot’s ideas of work are all right. 
They ought to be, for they are the result 
of half a century of pretty strenuous ex- 
periment. To one of his sons, whose health 
in early life was not good, he wrote that he 
must take courage, for there was much in 
life for him, even though he should not be 
able to work more than five hours a day 
Instead of twelve or fifteen hours. You can 
take a detached sentence from one of Dr. 
Eliot’s speeches and apply it to something 
that it is not applicable to, and make it 
seem illiberal; but no speaker’s words can 
stand that sort of use. He is right about 
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work; it is the most indispensable, the most 
helpful, medicinal, and remunerative thing 
in this world. It may be overdone, it may 
be underpaid, it may be misdirected; but 
in itself it is the best thing going, for it 
makes all the other good things taste good, 
and without it they either taste bad or 
lose their taste altogether. 





The Law and the Penalty 


To such of the students of evil as wish to 
understand its nature rather than to prac- 
tise it, there has been nothing more dis- 
maying than the apparent uncertainty and 
even inability of the law in the case of 
many offenders against it. Not only the 
law which is supposed to be administered in 
what are drolly called the courts of justice 
is of this faltering and erring effect, but 
the law by which a man of bad conscience 
judges and punishes himself, when there is 
no statute made and provided for his mis- 
demeanor, is equally inoperative. It has 
been noted by those who have much to 
do with criminals that remorse is appar- 
ently more the effect of temperament than 
of responsibility, and that those feel it 
most who need feel it least. The guilty 
man is said to be more concerned in get- 
ting off than in lamenting his misdeed; 
and this fact, if it is a fact, has been 
turned to account by the agnostic science 
of a period which seems now closed, in dis- 
establishing the notion of a moral govern- 
ment of the universe. That science dis- 
carded the old idea of Come-uppings in the 
affairs of men, and left the strongest to 
survive, without regret, by whatever means 
he would. It concerned itself with the 
physical and intellectual evolution of the 
race, and allowed the individual to wander 
in darkness as to what would happen to 
him if he did wrong, even what would hap- 
pen to him from himself, or from the god 
within him. But there are signs that this 
sort of science has had its day, and there 
is an obvious return to some of the former 
ideals, ‘especially among the psychological 
inquirers. These find it their business not 
only to ascertain new facts, but to revise 
the conclusions of science in regard to the 
old ones. The Soul is once more having 
a chance, and Conscience is coming back 
to its own, at least in the interest of the 
spectator. Whether it will come back a 
chastened and instructed conscience, or the 
sick and crazy thing it too often was, a 
Bourbon that has learned nothing and for- 
gotten nothing, remains to be seen. What 
is certain is that it is meeting the recogni- 
tion as a moral force which has been large- 
ly denied it for a generation past, and that 
it is being studied with an intelligence freed 
from theological preoccupations to fresh ac- 
tivity. 

We think the pertinence of these appar- 
ently casual observations will be felt by 
the reader who turns from them to a book 
of extraordinary fascination, if not extraor- 
dinary importance, by the late Dr. Benja- 
min Howard, once of the United States 
army, the inventor of the system for re- 
suscitating those rescued from drowning in 
use the world over, and a man of rare and 
wide experiences. Among his experiences 
none was stranger than his six months’ 
sojourn on the island of Sakhalin, off the 
coast of Japan, where Russia colonizes the 
criminals that most other countries put to 
death, the homicides, namely, of every kind 
and degree. During his stay he was the 
eagerly desired guest of the governor, who 
naturally, in a community of three or 
four thousand murderers and murder- 
esses, knew how to enjoy the soci- 
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ety of a man who had not shed 
blood, and welcomed him to all the se- 
crets of his prison- house. These he has 
frankly and fully imparted in his book, 
“Prisoners of Russia,” together with the 
observations of a man of science not tram- 
melled by the tenets of agnosticism, if we 
may so suggest the nature of a bigotry once 
real enough. He was a man of religious 
convictions of a sane and scrupulous sort, 
and in his account of the shipwreck which 
ended his departure from Sakhalin there is 
record of a religious incident hardly less 
than startling in character. But the great 
value of the book is its testimony to the 
wisdom of the Russian government in its 
treatment of the blood-stained colonists of 
the island, who even when they kill one an- 
other cannot be capitally punished, unless 
knouting is worse than death. From Dr. 
Howard’s description of the single case of 
knouting which he witnessed it might well 
seem so, but for the most part the mur- 
ders among the assassins have to be visited 
with penalties tempered by a careful study 
of each case. A woman, for instance, who 
had killed her husband, had simply to be 
let alone, and was not even forbidden to 
marry again. The authorities, except for 
the military guard, were in fact at the 
mercy of the colonists, whom they treated 
with an enforced, when not with a volun- 
tary, leniency in all their relations with 
them, such as would naturally be inspired 
by the reflection that on all those occa- 
sions when they could not be safeguarded 
by soldiers their lives were in the hands 
of their cooks, house-servants, gardeners, 
wood-cutters, and laborers of all sorts. 

Yet the lot of the murderers of Sa- 
khalin, as Mr. Howard saw it, was not a 
happy one, nor free from those penalties 
which the sense of guilt was once supposed 
to inflict. To his eye they were much like 
other men and women; they did not look 
the part, but presented the same aspect, 
varied by temperament and training, as 
people present everywhere. They did not 
seem better or worse than the human 
average, and they apparently did not al- 
ways suffer in their minds because of what 
they had done. In their lonely hell they 
were as comfortable in body and spirit, 
while about their work, as the members of 
any other community; and yet they were 
not free from the consequences which, in 
an imaginable moral government of the uni- 
verse, must follow sin. It was at night 
that their torment began, after the first 
sleep of physical exhaustion was broken, and 
they woke to the memory of their crimes. 
In the awful chapter on “The Remorse of 
Murderers,” the author of this powerful 
book offers a picture of anguish and despair 
which takes the color from anything that 
the poets have imagined of human misery. 
In the ward where he passed the nights 
which he devoted to the study of them, he 
found the murderers all “light sleepers,” 
and he witnessed the terrors with which they 
started from their dreams toward morning 
to take up the burden of consciousness 
which nothing but the exhausting toil of 
the day could lighten for them. He does 
not give the clinical notes he made of these 
facts, because they fill a volume, but only 
his conclusions from them, and he says 
nothing to raise the horror of the reader 
to whom he offers them. In his almost 
coldly dispassionate record, reduced as it is 
to a few general facts, science comes again 
to the support of religion, and teaches that 
within the soul of guilt, if not without it, 
there is the potentiality of suffering such 
as no pen or pencil has ever portrayed. It 
rehabilitates the old notion of remorse, and 
re-establishes the law in that dread sov- 
ereignty which cannot withdraw its own 
decrees. 
































































































Politics in England 
By Sydney Brooks 


Lonpon, January 21, 1903. 


PARLIAMENT reassembles on February 17, 
to find the political situation still in its 
transitional stage. The Boer war is over in 
every sense. There is no South-African is- 
sue any longer, either for electioneering or 
for Parliamentary purposes. True, a com- 
mission is sitting to inquire into the conduct 
of the war up to the occupation of Pretoria; 
but it meets behind closed doors, its evidence 
is taken in camera, and nobody gives it a 
serious thought. The man in the street and 
the man in politics are equally pleased to 
have the whole business put out of. sight 
and forgotten. All parties are satisfied with 
the work of reconstruction; no one wishes 
to recall Lord Milner, who, I may add, will 
stay in South Africa until Lord Cromer’s 
place is ready for him; everybody applauds 
the admirable use to which Mr. Chamberlain 
is turning his South-African tour. There is, 
in fact, even less difference of opinion among 
Englishmen on the main lines of South- 
African policy than among Americans in 
regard to the Philippines. Politics have 
again become domestic, and, so far as one 
can see, will remain so for the next few 
years. 

Peopie turn to them with fresh eager- 
ness, now that the confusing influence of the 
Boer war is withdrawn. At the next elec- 
tion the government will be judged, not on 
its South-African record, but on its do- 
mestie policy—on its achievements in Ire- 
land, on the corn tax, the Education bill, 
and so on; and the Liberals, for their part, 
are refurbishing their old armor and won- 
dering whether “one man, one vote,” and 
the disestablishment of the Welsh Church, 
and an attack on the House of Lords will 
prove a winning platform. It is a good 
time, then, to consider the strength and 
prospects of the parties and the issues for 
which they stand. 

The question that is really the pivot of 
English politigs is the one that Englishmen 
least like to disecuss—the question of Ire- 
land. Home rule, like free silver, is as dead 
as Queen Anne—except at election time. 
Then the Conservatives insist that it is still 
a leading plank in the Liberal platform, 
and the Liberals have neither the courage 
to throw it overboard nor enthusiasm enough 
to make it a battle-cry. American Demo- 
crats will understand and sympathize with 
their dilemma. They cannot bring them- 
selves formally to repudiate a measure they 
have once inscribed on their banner, yet 
they know, and confess in private, if not in 
public, that so long as it remains there de- 
feat at the polls and failure in Parliament 
are inevitable. The country as a whole is 
absolutely against home rule, and neyer ex- 
pects to see a third Home Rule bill intro- 
duced. Yet official Liberalism, in the per- 
sons of Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Sir 
William Harcourt, Earl Spencer, and Mr. 
John Morley, insists that the party is still 
tied to the issue that Mr. Gladstone raised. 
This is what Lord Rosebery disputes. He 
takes the ground (1) that Mr. Gladstone’s 
bills of 1886 and 1893 are by universal 
assent dead and buried; (2) that the Irish 
leaders have definitely repudiated their old 
alliance with the Liberals; (3) that Ire- 
land has been given a fuller share of local 
self-government than even England enjoys, 
and that time is needed to see how the 
experiment works; (4) that the National- 
ists are now demanding not what Mr. 
Gladstone was willing to give them, but an 
indcpendent Parliament in Dublin; and (5) 
that Mr. Redmond has just declared that the 
most important Irish problem of the day is 
not home rule, but the land question. For 
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these reasons Lord Rosebery wipes home 
rule off his slate. He would be willing to 
inquire into and reform the system of Dub- 
lin Castle rule, and he seems to look forward 
to a time when the whole question may be 
taken in hand “with the concurrence and 
patriotism of both parties ”’—which is about 
as Utopian as Mr. Roosevelt’s idea of “ tak- 
ing the tariff out of politics ”—or else to 
a time when the growing congestion of Par- 
liament makes devolution necessary and a 
larger measure of autonomy is devised, not 
only for Ireland, but for Scotland and 
Wales. At any rate, he is against home 
rule; nor will he consent to sit in any Lib- 
eral cabinet that is only able to keep it- 
self in office by a deal with the Irish Nation- 
alists. 

Who stand behind him in this resolve? 
Mr. Asquith does, for one. So do Sir Henry 
Fowler, Mr. Haldane, and Sir Edward Grey 
—and these are the men to whom belongs 
the future of Liberalism. Their programme 
of sane imperialism and social reform is the 
only one that can make the Liberals an 
effective party once more. Their strength 
in Parliament is not nearly so great as the 
Campbell-Bannerman following; but in the 
country, among the rank and file of Lib- 
erals, I should judge it to be equal, if not 
greater. Rosebery agents are scouring the 
country quietly but efficiently, and the 
“Liberal League,’ which is their organi- 
zation, is turning out excellent pamphlets 
by the thousand. Recruits come in daily, 
and there can be little question that Lord 
Rosebery’s effort to educate his party, or 
at least to lift it out of the rut of Glad- 
stonianism, will in the long-run prove suc- 
cessful. On most questions he and his fol- 
lowers work side by side with the Campbell- 
Bannermanites. Both sections, for instance, 
opposed the Education bill and the tax on 
corn. Where they differ is in their attitude 
towards home rule and towards the Empire. 
Most Liberals answer well enough to the de- 
scription of “sane imperialists,” but there 
exists among them a rabid minority of 
Little-Englanders, to whom Campbell-Ban- 
nerman has often capitulated, but with 
whom Lord Rosebery will hold no dealings 
whatever. The taint of pro-Boerism, of 
indifference to the Empire, and of unwill- 
ingness to accept and face its responsibili- 
ties, is what, above all else, he is trying to 
remove from the Liberal party. 

Then there is the personal factor to be 
considered. Lord Rosebery is by all odds 
the most inspiriting and attractive figure 
in English politics. Campbell-Bannerman is 
a respectable, well-intentioned man, with 
about as much driving power and magnet- 
ism in him as in a mountain of putty. The 
country feels a sort of affection for him 
as for a man palpably trying to do his best 
in a very difficult situation, but it never 
thinks of him as a leader, and should a turn 
of the wheel put him in the Premiership, a 
good - humored, rather hopeless smile would 
run from Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s. 
Nor are his immediate lieutenants the sort 
of men who win a following. Mr, Lloyd 
George may become a power in the future, 
but he is not one yet. Harcourt is a first- 
class fighting man, but his influence has 
long passed its zenith; Morley is too cold 
and austere, and Bryce too professional, for 
English taste. On the other hand, in As- 
quith, Grey, Fowler, and Haldane, who are 
Roseberyites to a man, the country has 
every confidence; and while Lord Rosebery 
himself is pretty widely suspected of a lack 
of firmness, all are captivated by him, ad- 
mire his brilliant many-sidedness, and prize 
him as one of the most dazzling noblemen 
in English history. The personal factor, 
therefore, makes much more strongly for 
Tord Rosebery than against him, and if he 
could only take off his coat a little more 
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vigorously and convinee people that he is 
back again in politics for good, that he 
wants the leadership, and means, if possible, 
to get it, he might, at the next election, if 
not lead the Liberal party to victory, at 
least put it on a new footing. But with 
Lord Rosebery there is always the chance 
that he may grow bored or disgusted and 
throw up the sponge at the last moment; 
and this uncertainty makes it almost impos- 
sible to predict the future of English Lib- 
eralism with any confidence. Supposing, 
for instance, the Liberals were returned 
after the next election in such force that 
the addition of the Irish vote would give 
them a working majority. Campbel]-Ban- 
nerman would at once make a deal with the 
Nationalists, secure their support by yield- 
ing to their demands for Irish legislation, 
just as Gladstone did, and so form a cabinet. 
Would Lord Rosebery, Mr. Asquith, Sir 
Edward Grey, and so on refuse to accept 
office in that cabinet? They say they would 
refuse—or, at least. they say so in private; 
and at present it is undoubtedly their de- 
termination. But office is sweet, and the 
futility of their position, should they stay 
outside, would be rather marked—and, on 
the whole, one may doubt. 

The question, of course, is not one of im- 
mediate moment. The Unionists still com- 
mand in the House of Commons a majority 
of 130 over the combined forces of the 
Liberals and the Irish Nationalists; and 
the House of Lords, as usual when the Con- 
servatives are in office, is little more than a 
chamber for registering and ratifying, not 
for revising, the decisions of the govern- 
ment. 

But this majority is far from represent- 
ing the actual strength of Mr. Balfour’s 
ministry in the country. It was from the 
first a factitious majority, won by appeal- 
ing to the patriotism of the electorate on 
the ground that the Boer war was over and 
that the government which had conducted 
it deserved a new lease of power as its re- 
ward. That was in November, 1900, eigh- 
teen months before peace was really signed. 
Since then much has happened to weaken 
the government’s position, The “swing of 
the pendulum,” the reaction after the strain 
of the war, both tell against it. The Union- 
ists have already had seven years of office; 
they will have had ten or twelve by the time 
the next general election arrives. After 
such a turn in power, the desire to “give 
the other fellows an inning” is always 
strongly felt, Moreover, the government 
has done little to make itself popular. Its 
two great measures so far are the Education 
bill and the corn tax, and both are con- 
demned and resented by the bulk of public 
opinion. It has lamentably failed in Ire- 
land, and it has repeatedly—the Buller epi- 
sode, for instance, and the alliance with 
Germany—run full-tilt against the unani- 
mous convictions of the country. There are 
not a few experienced prophets who already 
talk of the Education bill as Mr. Balfour’s 
Moscow. The people, as I have said, dis- 
like it, believe it, on the whole, to be a 
measure of retrogression and not of progress, 
and have a vague idea that it does more for 
the Church of England than for educational 
efficiency, There is likely to be more than 
a little trouble in its working. Not that 
the Dissenters will carry out their too- 
valorous threat of refusing to pay rates. 
That was mere electioneering, and not worth 
a moment’s serious thought, But the Act 
makes yast changes in the mechanism of 
education; it throws fresh and most impor- 
tant, as well as most difficult, work upon 
the local bodies, and at the start, at any 
rate, a good deal of confusion and friction 
is inevitable. Out of all this the Opposi- 
tion will be able to make a good platform 
case. 
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The Book of Months 


By E. F. Benson 
JULY 


I Have told you about the May of three 
years ago, and the June of two years 
ago, because those two months are so dedi- 
cated in my mind to what happened then, 
that while the months are running, I can- 
not free myself from them, and live in the 
present year. Have you not certain such 
dates in your year, days on which you live 
not on the day that is passing, but on a 
certain day in some year long passed? 
There is a foolish proverb that says that 
those people are happy who have no his- 
tory. In other words, it is better to be a 
cow than a man. I cannot see it. But if 
it will not bore you, and if, in fact, my May 
and June seem human to you, I will tell you 
quite shortly a little more of them. If, on 
the other hand, this does bore you, leave out 
a little that follows. 

Believe me, death is not so terrible; what 
is terrible is the thought that it is so. But 
learn how false that thought is, and death 
will not terrify you; for what lies behind? 
God, and He who died for us. And, if I am 
wrong, if it is not so, nothing whatever 
seems to matter, and we can look on death 
as a flea-bite. But, believing as I do, 
that beyond death is God, when lives have 
ended, as those of Margery and Dick, so ut- 
terly without reproach, when two souls have 
been so splendidly human as they were, it 
seems that God must have been knowing 
what he was about when he allowed that 
bullet, blindly illogical as it may seem to 
us, to end her life as surely as it ended his. 
I can understand the existence of a life- 
long regret and bitterness, if a thing had 
not been well done, if a man died from ob- 
vious carelessness of any kind, or from weak 
persistence in a bad habit—then one might 
say “if it had been otherwise!” But he 
had done his duty, and his duty implied 
death. And his death—I only grasp dimly 
after what I believe to be true—implied 
hers. Does this seem to you a stoical in- 
human view? Ah, believe me, it is not so. 
It would have been very easy for one who 
loved them both to take another point of 
view, and find life dull, objectless, without 
interest or merriment. But— but would 
that have been better? Would it have been 
better to have turned aside from all other 
things, saying, “I cannot,” rather than to 
have steadfastly said, “I can,” until—well, 
until one could? Some day I know, on that 
day when Slam’s kitten stands between earth 
and heaven in the midst of the four pines, 
and Slam says, “Oh, isn’t it nice?” there 
will meet me one who died on the African 
uplands, and one on whose grave the sweet 
peas are yearly odorous, and we shall know 
each other, and God will look on the greet- 
ing we give each other, well pleased. How 
that will be I cannot guess; I am only sure 
that it will be so. Atheists and dyspeptics 
(the two are much the same) may laugh; 
and if they enjoy their laugh, so much the 
better for them. 


So I am living now at the outskirts of 
the town where Margery and Dick lived to- 
gether for one month of their lives, and on 
this morning of the 1st of July, I know that 
May and June have ended, and go back to 
the ordinary little daily affairs I had been 
telling you about up till the end of April. 
Many great little things have happened, and 
the extraordinary conduct of the jack- 
manni, which the next-door cat once disin- 
terred, seems to me to claim the first atten- 
tion. It had been planted against a warm, 
southwesterly wall; it had been pampered 
like an only child; for yards round the soil 
had been enriched; its dead leaves were dil- 
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igently picked off. I really did all I could 
to make it happy, but instead of being 
happy it sulked. It did not die—that would 
have been a regrettable incident, but, any- 
how, a proper decisive line of conduct—but 
it sulked. It grew a little for a week, and 
put out several leaves; then it couldn’t be 
bothered, and the leaves withered again. 
Then it sent out a long tendril across the 
gravel-path, instead of climbing up the stick 
that led to the house wall. I coaxed that 
tendril gently back, gave it an alternative 
route to the house wall, but nothing would 
please it. Finally, I tied it to the alterna- 
tive route. So it died. I was willing to 
give the thing every facility for behaving 
itself, so I transplanted it to a different 
place, where it got less sun and more wind. 
Also, I tried watering it less. For a week 
it appreciated this enormously, and set about 
growing in earnest. Then one morning I 
suppose it got bored again, and began to 
wither slowly from the top downwards. 

Now I could not spend my life in mov- 
ing one absurd jackmanni from place to 
place, though I have no doubt that if I 
had done so, taken it to stay in the house, 
given it champagne one day, coffee the next, 
and perhaps some fruit or pudding on the 
third, it would have flourished. But I was 
tired of being kind, and towards the end of 
May I took it up for the third and last 
time, planted it on a north wall, where it 
never saw the sun and was starved by a 
thick growth of ivy. It was further shaded 
by an apple-tree, growing about a yard from 
it. Then for a month I carefully refrained 
from looking in its direction; it had no wa- 
ter, no attention, and was put in the most 
undesirable situation. To-day, I see it has 
leapt across to the apple-tree, up which it is 
diligently climbing, and a cluster of pur- 
ple buds are showing among its green leaves. 
Certainly severity is needed when you deal 
with jackmanni. 

To-day, on this Ist of July, a hot day, full 
of the odors of complete summer, I sat for 
an hour in the big wooden shelter that stands 
on my strip of lawn, and squared accounts. 
It happens to be my birthday, and I am 
thirty years old, no less, and as I added 
up profit and loss I was honestly puzzled 
how to make my affairs balance. For if one 
sits down by oneself, with no conceivable 
object in the world but to see how one 
stands, it is probable that one is moderate- 
ly honest with oneself, for to be otherwise 
would be like cheating at patience, a form 
of villainy which has never in the least 
tempted me. With regard to the big item 
on one page, “ What good have you done?” 
and on the other, “ What harm have you 
done?” I am bound to say I did not much 
concern myself, for to add up, even for one’s 
own information, on what rare occasions one 
has behaved decently, is a priggishness of 
which, so I humbly trust, I am incapable, 
while to add up all the harm one has done 
would require a great deal of time and 
would be productive of no good result what- 
ever when it was added. For, short of be- 
ing wicked, the next worst way of wasting 
time is to devote one’s wits to thinking how 
wicked one has been. To repent in a horror 
of wickedness and a burning fire of con- 
trition, is one thing; to sit down in cold 
blood and count missed opportunities is an- 
other. The one is on certain occasions, as 
when one passionately desires to break an 
evil habit, inevitable and salutary, but to 
sit at ease in hell is worse than sitting at 
ease in Zion. 

No, it was not with the big items that I 
concerned myself. I wanted to see what 
eash I had in hand, rather than examine 
the main account, the bank-book of credit 
or deficit, Where was the small cash of 
thirty years to be found—and God in His 
mercy give me a big loan? Indeed, I do not 
































































































wish to be profane, nor in intention am T. 
No doubt it would have been better to have 
felt an agony of contrition for all the bad 
things I had done and for all the good 
things I had left undone. Daily I have 
thoughts which for no sum mentionable 
would I reveal to any one whose respect I 
in the smallest degree desire to retain; 
daily and hourly I make some sort of brute 
of myself, not necessarily in deed, but any- 
how in thought. Daily I say to myself, “ If 
only there were not some sort of decency 
to be observed, social or moral, what an 
excellent time I could have. If only the Ten 
Commandments—hang them—did not awake 
some glimmer of reflection in this muddy 
pool of my soul. I should—” Any one may 
fill in the next according to their own short- 
comings. In the same way, on the credit 
side, I believe I should be a better man if 
I lived on the bare necessities of life and 
gave the rest to deserving charities. I had 
no earthly business, for instance, to buy 
the charming table at which I am writing 
when that which I spent on it would have 
fed a starving family for months. Even 
the jackmanni, which has cost me a week’s 
work, what with transplanting and cat- 
sprinting, would irrespective of this have 
given several meals to a penniless man, for 
it was big when I bought it. All this, in 
my meditation, I took for granted. I did 
not concern myself with radical changes 
in my nature; I did not repent of the table 
and the jackmanni, nor of the dinners I 
ordered, nor of the wine I have drunk, nor 
of the hours I have spent in mere amuse- 
ment. In the main—it was not in the least 
an edifying performance. I accepted the 
general lines of myself as being what they 
were. What, in fact, I wanted to examine 
was not my nature, but my policy and to 
this effect. 

Two great things have happened to me,— 
the one a great joy, the other a great sor- 
row. The great joy was when Margery 
thanked me with her dying breath, though 
Dick’s name came after. The great sorrow 
was when she died. Had she lived, though 
I do not for a moment believe I should ever 
have been her husband, nor do I believe I 
should ever have asked her to be my wife, 
I should have had some sort of mission, 
some constant pursuit, namely, to see that 
she was as happy as it was in my power 
to make her. Had I been a telegraph-boy I 
should have done well if I had delivered my 
telegrams without loitering; had Margery 
lived I should have done well to have given 
my life for that. But she did not live, and 
I am too old to be a telegraph-boy. But I 
have had a great joy, and it is great be- 
cause she did not know how hardly it was 
earned. And that, if for pity’s sake we 
except a sort of suburban reputation as a 
writer, is my record. That is the sum earn- 
ed and the credit already given in thirty 
years. It does not look at all promising 
when the addition comes. 

Hesitatingly as I sat in the shelter, I put 
down another item to the sum earned, which 
is this: I still have a childlike pleasure in 
little things; I can play soldiers with ab- 
sorbing zest; I can imagine that I am a 
white man in tropical forests who has to 
get through with tricks that presuppose 
an almost pitiable stupidity on the part 
of my enemies. I can devote twice as much 
energy to the flowering of a nasturtium as 
Mr. Pierpont Morgan thinks it necessary to 
give to the formation of a company with a 
capital of $30,000,000, That, with all def- 
erence to financiers, is an advantage. My 
nasturtium, in fact, implies as much energy 
as his colossal schemes, and it does not hurt 
anybody, except perhaps the nasturtium. 
Meantime, it unloads me of my force, and, 
considering what harm force can do, it is 
a great saving of suffering to expend it 





harmlessly. If I was richer I would have 
a string quartet attached to this villa, and 
I would spend my force in devising pro- 
grammes and reconciling the second fiddle 
and the viola. But I am not, and the string 
quartet have yet to be engaged. I know who 
I shall have, and I shall be much disap- 
pointed if they have made other engage- 
ments. For happiness consists not in get- 
ting a thing, but in hoping that one may 
get it. With satisfaction walks surfeit. 
But to keep your ambition steadily a lit- 
tle ahead of your possibilities is to be con- 
stantly eager. There is nothing in this 
world which, if I get, would make me happy. 
There are a million things in the world 
which the desire to get and the hope of get- 
ting make me happy. And it is this which 
a man sets out to seek when he falls in 
love, which is the best form of happiness 
desired in the world at large, and, thank 
God, the commonest. If man and woman 
knew all of the man and woman they sought 
would they be content? On the contrary, 
the world would be full of.spinsters and 
bachelors. It is because man is not cer- 
tain, because there are “silver lights and 
dark undreamed of” that man seeks wo- 
man, and woman man as the ultimate pos- 
sible happiness. And for the same rea- 
son one plays silly games of croquet and 
bridge. 

To want, to want! Do you know Blake’s 
picture of the two little men setting up a 
ladder on a bare headland towards a crescent 
moon. “I want! I want!” is what the artist 
wrote beneath. The two little men wanted— 
they put a puny ladder up towards the moon. 
That is the genius of the man, for through 
all the bad drawing and faulty perspective 
the “I want! I want!” is clamorous. Oth- 
ers have attained. God help them. 

Oh, I stretched out unsatisfied arms be- 
yond the limits of the world. Whatever 
I get becomes in the getting of it dross. 
It is not dross really; it is the fault of my 
having got it, which makes it dross to me. 
It is mine; therefore it is no use. Let the 
Great Bear tumble down from heaven, and 
let me have these seven stars lying in my 
hand, what use is it when they are there? 
Cast them out, give them to a beggar, and 
make plans for Sirius. Of all the heart- 
aches that of Alexander, when he sighed 
for new worlds to conquer, is the most hu- 
man. Yet the typhoid conquered him by 
Tigris. And his ambition was that of all 
of us in our degree. The man who has 
bought an empire or won it, wishes for more 
empires, and the spinster who has seen her 
canary hatch out one egg and eat the other, 
says, “Oh, that there had been two young 
ones!” Vanity of vanities; all is vanity! 
And because this preacher is not wise, but 
knows what is the matter with himself and 
many others, he gives these lamentable re- 
flections on his thirtieth birthday. 

Pray, then, that you may continue to 
want, not that you may continue to get, for 
the getting in a manner comes of its own 
accord, and it is the ability to want that 
we must keep alive. We may feel quite 
certain that the world is big enough: there 
are plenty of things to want if only we have 
the power of wanting. For wanting means 
first this, the capacity of growth; to want 
no longer means that one is old, old not 
only in years (indeed, such an old age may 
come to an unbearded lad, in which case we 
laugh and say, “Look at that cynic of 
twenty”), but old in fibre, unelastic, set, 
rigid. Nor does it, I think, much matter 
what one wants—again I beg the patient 
reader to remember that I am not talking 
of the great spiritual need—as long as it 
is not harmful. But, for mercy sake, try 
to be keen about something. 

At this point my reflection, to tell the 
truth, touched me somewhat on the raw, for 
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what have I wanted every day for the last 
two years? That which I cannot get—Mar- 
gery. And yet how shall I say that I can- 
not get her, when, if I knew all, I might 
know that these silent daily longings of 
mine have brought me perhaps a little near- 
er to that dear spirit, that without them I 
should have been a little more ill-tempered, 
a little nastier than I am. Anyhow, I want 
to want: for I do not yet acquiesce, I can- 
not yet believe that the world holds noth- 
ing for me but that. Here am I walking 
along this road of life. All down it I meet 
every day new faces, new people, new factors. 
One sees but a few yards ahead; then there 
is a corner, and round that corner will come 
others, wishing like myself for that which 
their soul needs. Oh, hurrying footsteps, 
coming ever nearer, is there not one among 
you all that will stop when you reach me 
and go no further in your quest? Is there 
not one which shall, while still a great way 
off, strike on my ear as distinct and utterly 
different from all others? One which I shall 
recognize, though I have never yet seen her 
to whom that step belongs. Among those 
miles of eager human eyes, shall not some 
day mine eyes seek other eyes, and find there 
that which has been predestined for me by 
God? O, Margery, my dear friend, should I 
find her, how you will welcome her, for 
her sake and for mine when we meet in the 
everlasting habitations! 


Another train of birthday reflections led 
to this conclusion: “Give up the pursuit 
of anything which seems to you of doubtful 
gain!” For there are so many indisputably 
good and real pursuits in the world that it 
cannot possibly be worth while pursuing 
what may not be wholly good and may pos- 
sibly be not wholly real. Here I have a 
certain small right to speak, for in the last 
year I have given up something which seemed 
to me of possibly doubtful gain, and I have 
found that it was a wise step. That which 
I have given up is singularly known as 
“The world.” I once thought that it was 
a good thing to see hundreds of people, to 
multiply acquaintances, to be able to say 
“Charming party—was there, and —— 
and ” meaning people who really con- 
cerned me as little as I really concerned 
them, telling myself (even then I think I 
had some secret notion of conscience-solv- 
ing), that to live in the babble and roar of 
the world was stimulating. So no doubt it 
is, but a stimulant is not necessarily healthy. 
Thus it seemed to me (one can only speak 
for oneself) to come under the head of 
“doubtful gain.” But it is a quite certain 
gain to study the habits of the ill-content 
jackmanni—I am sorry for introducing that 
again, but I cannot get over it—it is a quite 
certain gain to read a good book, to try to 
learn the fugues and preludes—provided, of 
course, the incidental pain to others is not 
more than they should reasonably be asked 
to bear—to be in the open air, and, above 
all, to do your work, whatever it is. If you 
have none, get some. It hardly matters at 
all what it is, so long as it is harmless. But 
merely to go from dinner to dance is a 
doubtful gain: you would do better—at least 
I should—to talk to a friend for half an 
hour, and then if you wish for the crowd 
merely, as I often do, walk for ten min- 
utes up and down Piccadilly. Now if that 
does not give you the food you want, you 
may be sure you will not find it anywhere 
else. 

Another most fascinating hobby, though 
I expect it is extremely easy to give too 
much time to it, is the pursuit of health. 
Certainly it is more easy of accomplishment 
to most people than the pursuit of happi- 
ness, and the one to a very large extent 
implies the other. For the pursuers of hap- 
piness, for the most part, are Hedonists; 
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they think, and herein err very greatly, that 
to multiply pleasures tends to make one 
happy. In point of fact, it does nothing of 
the kind, for pleasures are to some extent 
obtainable by most people, whereas happiness 
is almost completely a matter of tempera- 
ment. And the happy temperament cannot 
possibly have anything to do with plea- 
sures; no amount of pleasures will foster 
it at all, whereas if you have got the happy 
temperament, almost everything by that 
mysterious alchemy is turned into pleasures, 
even as a rose-tree turns that which its 
root-fibres suck from the earth into blos- 
som. And certainly health is a great help 
to happiness, for to be well, really well, 
makes the mere living, as Browning says, 
a joy, and at times it seems enough to be 
alive. For which would you rather be, a 
bilious man with all the pleasures of the 
world at his disposal, or, well, with “the 
book of verses underneath the bough,” and 
a thrush maybe singing of what should be 
above you? 

Keenness of perception, in fact, I sober- 
ly believe to be the greatest cause of happi- 
ness (and so necessarily of pleasure, since 
happiness turns the most trivial incidents 
and sensations of the moment into plea- 
sure) that is within our reach. And so 
inextricably is the mind and soul bound 
up with the body, that, apart from great 
spiritual enthusiasm or ecstasy, this keen- 
ness of perception can scarcely be reached 
except through a certain cleanly healthiness. 
In fact, it presupposes a temperament of al- 
most divine serenity to enjoy a day on 
which one has influenza, whereas there is 
a sort of health which is probably within 
the reach of most people, in which from 
the heightened keenness of perception it 
brings with it, the smallest things are causes 
of joy or laughter. 

This may sound a mere vain piece of opti- 
mism, but the truth of the matter is that 
that three-quarters of the world are not 
nearly so well as they can and should be. 
Almost everybody, in fact, is greedy and 
lazy, and laziness and greed are more cer- 
tain progenitors of discontent than any oth- 
er ancestors I can think of. To eat rather 
more than one wants, to drink rather more 
than one should, is to feel disinclined for 
one’s work or one’s pleasure. And to be dis- 
inclined for a thing means, with most of us, 
to miss the pleasure of the doing. But to 
be inclined for work or pleasure implies to 
find a nugget of happiness therein, for it 
is this alchemy of inclination which turns 
trivial incidents to gold, this keenness which 
turns the dross of mere achievement into 
happiness. 

It is thus that the happy temperament 
may most readily be cultivated by those 
who have not naturally got it. Some have 
it, a royal birthright, worth more to its 
possessor than the piled crowns of the great 
powers, but by others it has to be culti- 
vated. And to cultivate keenness of per- 
ception by means of health is the simplest 
and most practicable method. And the re- 
gion in which ill health mainly resides is, 
to put it frankly, the liver, because, as a 
rule, we eat and drink too much, avoid 
air as if it was strychnine, and do not 
take enough exercise. Thus my prescription 
is worth trying—eat and drink less, open 
your windows more, and, if your work per- 
mits of it, be out-of-doors more. It may, of 
course, be easily possible that to do your 
work properly you have to sit in stuffy 
rooms, neglect your health somewhat. If 
so, let your health take care of itself by all 
means, and get through with your work. 
But short of that, let your health receive 
the attention it deserves. It is a very 
sound investment, and will yield you excel- 
lent returns. 

To be Continued. 
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The Genius of Henry James 


Tue world is not so tardy as it used to 
be in paying tribute to literary genius. The 
thoroughness and general method of criti- 
cism nowadays enable people to recognize 
and assess at something like their true value 
the original thought and art of a writer 
while he is yet existent, and even to watch 
with understanding the progress of his work 
before it reaches its climax and finality. 
But there are still, and probably always 
will be, writers who have to wait many years 
for their due meed of recognition. These 
are the men of complex and highly individ- 
ual nature, of uncommon psychological 
subtlety, of original creative faculty, of 
innovative manner and method. Of such is 
Henry James. He has now been before the 
public for over thirty-five years, and though 
his potent talent has long been recognized 
both in England and here, it is only of late 
that his powers have been adequately esti- 
mated and proclaimed. The first month of 
1903 must have been one of great gratifica- 
tion to Mr. James, for in it he attained to 
something like an apotheosis. The North 
American Review departed from its tradi- 
tions to open its pages to the first instal- 
ment of his new novel; Mr. W. D. Howells, 
the foremost of American men of letters, 
wrote in the same publication a fine appreci- 
ation of his qualities; the Edinburgh Review 
devoted a long article to a complete survey. 
and analysis of his work; and the London 
Saturday Review paid him the compliment 
of discussing his literary delinquencies. 

The Edinburgh Review article is a good 
example of English criticism at its best. 
It is thorough-going, honest, dispassionate, 
but sanely enthusiastic, luminous, penetra- 
ting, full of thought and distinction with- 
out heaviness. One’s only regret in reading 
it is that, in accordance with the practice 
of the Review, it is not signed. One is curi- 
ous to know who could have done such a 
fine piece of work. 

Considering first the mere bulk of Mr. 
James’s writings, the reviewer says: 


The amplitude of his. work, the sheer 
space of shelf which his novels cover comes 
as a first surprise to the collector. One has 
somehow regarded him as the reverse of a 
prolific writer, and the pleasures conferred 
by his successive volumes have always seem- 
ed too far apart; yet there have been pub- 
lished for the English reader close upon a 
hundred novels and tales, and others still 
are beached unprofitably in the stagnant 
harborage of magazines. Such an output is 


clearly not that of a man who regards lit- - 


erature as an amusement, and it is very in- 
teresting to observe that Mr. James’s fecun- 
dity has increased with every decade of his 
working life. He has throughout 
adopted the part of the social recorder, and 
only for the briefest season has his attention 
been diverted from his own time. So close 
indeed has his attention been that the period 
of which he writes is most often that in 
which he is writing, an intimacy in associa- 
tion which gives his work a freshness of 
color like that of a canvas painted in the 
open air. 

Freshness of color would perhaps be by 
some critics considered the quality most con- 
spicuously absent from his work, but by 
freshness we do not mean that false air of 
reality which is the result of superficial imi- 
tation, and may be produced so cheaply. The 
freshness of Mr. James is an effect of at- 
mosphere, not of outline. 


The reviewer divides Mr. James’s literary 
career into three periods, the first nine 
years (in which America supplies the 
themes), the next fifteen years (in which 
the interest is mainly European), and the 
interval up to the present time (in which 
England is almost exclusively the scene of 
action). 


Of the first period it is written: “In his 
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earlier stories, which are mostly short, there 
are but few hints of the line along which 
his sympathies were to travel. ... Except 
the Pilgrim, there is nothing in this nine 
years that would be seriously missed from 
the author’s work; nothing, despite retouch- 
ing, which produces its essential features.” 

The second period is characterized in 
the following manner: In this period 
“lies the greater part of the labor 
by which Mr. Henry James is popu- 
larly known, if, indeed, one may with- 
out suspicion of irony use such a descrip- 
tion. It contains nine of his novels and 
some twenty-seven tales, and only in some 
of the slighter of these could the casual 
consumer of fiction pretend to discover any 
esoteric intention or other obstacle to the 
enjoyment of an easily exhausted mind. 
They have just that unreality which the 
public desires, the note of romance; senti- 
ment and character are fitted with that 
consistency which gives the novel such an 
advantage over life; opinions are held with 
a clarity, and expressed with an accuracy 
which are of so great assistance in the de- 
velopment of character; and the dialogue 
has just that appositeness and cohesion 
which our ears are so accustomed not to 
hear. In short, they have all the quali- 
ties that should commend them to a public 
which is very ignorant and very incurious 
of life, and one would have expected for 
them a far greater success even than they 
commanded. The chief preventive to such 
a popularity is a delicate and exquisite 
style which, because it tried to achieve an 
actuality to which they were unaccustomed, 
the critics called artificial. Style in every 
country of the world warns off the ‘ stupid,’ 
but it seems to possess a particular irrita- 
tion for English and American readers. It 
is, to their appreciation, a sort of glitter- 
ing and wholly unnecessary envelopment. 
Indeed, they consider style so distinct from 
creation, that one might imagine they sup- 
posed it to be applied when the work was 
finished, like varnish to a picture or ‘ frost- 
ing’ to a Christmas card.” 

The third period was inaugurated in 1890 
with the publication of The Tragic Muse. 
“ The inauguration,” says the reviewer, “ will 
not be apparent to many, for the book is 
not a whit ‘freer’ than any of its prede- 
cessors; but it is strikingly nearer the ideal 
of ‘an immense and exquisite correspond- 
ence with life.’ There is a beautiful loose- 
ness, an inexpectancy in the handling. The 
story wavers, advances, retreats, and ceases 
in the very fashion of life itself. Its co- 
hesion suffers naturally in consequence. It 
reads, indeed, in places like a very splen- 
did first attempt. The author seems to be 
trying to write it in spite of his art, to be 
aiming at a simplicity, a closeness to life, 
which is being continually clouded by the 
charm of form and phrase which he is as 
yet unable wholly to transfuse with his 
new intention.” 

Concerning this same period the reviewer 
further remarks: 


He has in these stories of his later years 
at last come into possession. He had for 
long been driving in the wide rut of fiction 
where so many wheels go. He had done 
work of a quality which, however superior 
to that of his competitors, was still of their 
kind. It portrayed, to use a term which but 
imperfectly defines it, the outer drama of 
life, the expression in circumstance of char- 
acter, the working out of temperament. But 
what he now depicted was the inner drama, 
the impression of circumstance on charac- 
ter, the working in of fate. He had at 
last “come into possession,” and of a field 
completely his own. The intimacy of his 
new presentment, the delicate tracing of mo- 
tive and impulse, and susceptibility to the 
involutions of the mind, make his old work 
seem almost superficial. 
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One of the most distinctive of Mr. 
James’s later efforts is The Awkward Age. 
“The book,” says our reviewer, “is confess- 
edly a portrait gallery,” and Mr. James 
brings to the filling of each frame the ulti- 
mate development of the art of vision. 


How completely such vision is an art, an 
art acquired from the observations of la- 
borious years, one realizes by studying its 
evolution. In his earlier work he draws di- 
rectly from the life. He is particular as to 
clothes, gait, the carriage of a head; he 
gives the profile, the relief; the exterior as 
exterior. Gradually as he progresses the 
outside ceases in itself to interest him; it 
would be almost impossible to “dress” his 
figures, there is scarcely a hint of period; 
he renders the outside only so far as it is 
significant; the exterior as interior. Final- 
ly he almost abandons direct portraiture; 
rendering by a few lines enough, but only 
just enough, to keep the figure in its place, 
and providing everything needful for its 
realization from reflection only, that is from 
its effect upon the other characters in his 
canvas. 


Surveying again, in his final pages, the 
whole of Mr. James’s work, our writer 
says: 


It is so various, yet it is so uniform; it 
covers so wide a space of life, and yet so 
narrow a space of manners; it is so com- 
municative, and yet it is so reticent; it deals 
with such tremendous issues, and yet seems 
always to make them small. Often only the 
intensity of one’s admiration makes depre- 
cation impossible; one’s wonder at his meth- 
od prevents a challenge of his mind. He 
has done so much, se amazingly much, and 
yet he makes one feel so acutely his omis- 
sions. He knows so intimately the human 
heart, he has unravelled such a complexity 
of human motive, yet he has only once paint- 
ed in woman an overmastering passion, and 
his analyses of motive have taught us chief- 
ly how much we do not know. He has 
shirked no segment of the social circle, he 
has painted the magnificence and the pa- 
thetic meagreness of existence, yet he has 
scarcely drawn across one of his pages the 
sense of its struggle, that endless groan of 
labor which is the ground bass of life. 


How great Mr. James’s achievement is, 
concludes the reviewer, one is profoundly 
conscious after traversing, for the pur- 
poses of a full study, the entire spread of 
his work without any sense of satiety or 
of iteration. “There is no more genuine 
proof of power, of originality, of imagina- 
tion, than this unfading freshness, delicacy, 
and variety in remembered work, and against 
all that has been written of those qualities 
in these pages, one can but set a disinclina- 
tion, perhaps a disability to handle the 
naked issues of emotion, and too frequent a 
tendency to immerse his drama in a satu- 
rated atmosphere of convention. That, how- 
ever, is a defect of his qualities, a determina- 
tion to contrive ‘an immense correspond- 
ence with life,’ and he has so completely 
succeeded as to have added a new concep- 
tion of reality to the art of fiction. If 
he has dropped a line but rarely into the 
deep waters of life, his soundings have so 
added to our knowledge of its shallows that 
no student of existence can afford to ignore 
his charts. He has lived, as it were, in 
the chains with the ‘lead’ in his hands, 
intent on definite knowledge of the chan- 
nels and shoals of the human heart, where 
so many another pilot has been content to 
steer by the mere appearance of the surface 
water. And to the pleasure he has given us 
by his sketches of the beauty and variety of 
that enchanting coast must be added grati- 
tude for such a diversity of enlightenment 
on its perilous approaches as he alone, of 
those who have studied it, seems able to 


supply.” 


Books and Bookmen 


Mr. J. M. Barris is decidedly a writer of 
surprises. If Tommy and Grizel was more 
in the nature of a painful surprise, the 
author has certainly recouped himself in 
The Little White Bird. Again he has taken 
us to the Iand of Make-Believe, and veri- 
fied the saying of a famous French critic 
that genius is the power to be a boy again 
at will. Like The Little Minister, his latest 
tale begins to end well; and again he 
lets’ himself fall in love with and fondle 
and smile at his puppets. If we mistake 
not, the title originally announced was Ad- 
ventures in Kensington Gardens, now the 
subtitle. Mr. Barrie has lived in Kensing- 
ton for a number of years since taking up 
his residence in London, and the Gardens 
have been his favorite rendezvous for a 
silent pipe and a romp with Porthos while 
ruminating over the Little White Bird’s 
strange adventures. Mr. Barrie never goes 
far afield for his subjects. Kensington 
Gardens with its little nursery governesses 
and perambulators; the Reform Club in 
Pall Mall, with its retired officers and in- 
considerate waiters; Gloucester Road, 
where he lived until recently, with its little 
yards called gardens, so small that if you 
have the tree, your neighbor has the shade; 
the dear old Lowther Arcade in the Strand 
where they went for David’s rocking-horse, 
now vanished; and Porthos, the magnifi- 
cent St. Bernard which was the pet of the 
Barrie household for many years—nothing 
could be more familiar to the novelist, yet 
as it comes to us through the alembic of 
his imagination, nothing could be less 
commonplace. We speak of Porthos in the 
past, for when we saw him last spring he 
was reduced to a shadow of his former 
canine glory, and was not expected to last 
much longer. “ Porthos” he was in actual 
life, and as Porthos Mr. Barrie has im- 
mortalized him in this fresh surprise of his 
genius. 


Some attempts have been made to trace 
the germ of Mr. Barrie’s play, “The Ad- 
mirable Crichton,” which is one of the 
season’s stage successes in London They 
have been unsuccessful for a simple reason, 
says Dr. Robertson Nicoll, an intimate 
friend of the author; Mr. Barrie’s idea is 
his own. “But if I did not know this I 
could make perhaps a more plausible contri- 
bution to the problem than has yet -appear- 
ed. In Blackwood’s Magazine for August, 
1883, Mrs. Oliphant had one of her fluent 
and pleasant papers on James Ferguson, the 
astronomer. Ferguson was a_ Banffshire 
boy, and pursued knowledge under great 
difficulties. _ However, one of the local 
lairds gave him a hand, and introduced 
him to his butler, Alexander Cantley. This 
butler was in every respect an eextraor- 
dinary man. Ferguson says: ‘ Mr. Cantley, 
the butler, soon became my friend, and con- 
tinued so to his death. He was the most 
extraordinary man that I ever was ac- 
quainted with, or, perhaps, shall ever see, 
for he was a complete master of arithmetic, 
a good mathematician, a master of music 
of every known instrument except the harp, 
understood Latin, French, and Greek, let 
blood extremely well, and could even pre- 
scribe as a physician upon any urgent occa- 
sion. He was what is generally termed 
self-taught, but I think he might with much 
greater propriety have been termed God 
Almighty’s scholar.’ Mrs. Oliphant goes 
on to say: ‘Why should not a butler be an 
Admirable Crichton as well as a weaver or 
a shoemaker?’” Now the point of Mr. Bar- 
rie’s play lies in his deft contrivance of a 
social situation wherebya great earl and his 
family are forced by the law of fitness to 
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change places with their superbly deferen- 
tial butler, who has all the commanding 
qualifications they lack, and who in conse- 
quence, by the natural process of steriliza- 
tion and ascendency, gains an increasing 
mastery. The coincidence is certainly a most 
remarkable one. 


There are many readers for whom the 
study of Dante never loses its zest. Ever 
since the writer in boyhood made the ac- 
quaintance of Rossetti’s Dante and His 
Circle casually in a circulating library, he 
has been unable to resist the temptation of 
begging, borrowing, or buying every new 
book of Dante that he has encountered. 
One of the latest is Karl Federn’s Dante 
and His Time, which aims to reproduce 
Dante’s intellectual, social, and ecclesiasti- 
cal. environment in an historical sense so 
that the figure of the great poet may 
stand out illumined and interpreted not 
only by the forces of his age and country, 
but by the force of his own individual 
genius and personality reacting on his en- 
vironment. While there is no attempt at 
original research, and nothing of note is 
added to our knowledge of the subject, the 
rearrangement of familiar facts and the 
stimulus of a fresh mind make it an in- 
spiring and helpful work to the general 
reader who has made no deep study or 
original investigation of Dante and the 
times in which he lived. The standard 
work for English readers is, of course, John 
Addington Symonds’s Introduction to the 
Study of Dante, which has gone through 
several editions since the book originally 
appeared as lectures in 1870. Symonds 
wrote the preface to the third edition in 
March, 1893, and within less than a month 
he died in Rome. It was the last of his 
writings, and thus, in a way, his literary 
career closed as it had opened two and 
twenty years previous with his work on 
Dante. 


In the course of a lecture on “ Dialect 
and Dialogue,” delivered before the Society 
of Women Journalists in London recently, 
Mr. W. Pett Ridge remarked that there are 
certain circles in which the novelist is hard- 
ly accepted at his own valuation. A lit- 
erary friend of his went to the country in 
order to take a house on a farm. He saw 
the farmer, and conducted the preliminary 
negotiations with perfect satisfaction to 
both sides. Presently he asked, “ Would 
you like some references?” “No, no,” said 
the farmer, genially. “You are a gentle- 
man; I can see straightforwardness written 
across your face. Don’t bother about the ref- 
erences. I expect you want to get back to 
your business in the City.” The friend men- 
tioned that he had no business in the City. 
“Oh, then,” said the farmer, “I suppose 
you have business outside the City.” “No,” 
he replied, “I am an author.” “ What!” 
cried the farmer, “ not an author that writes 
books?” Yes, he admitted that he had writ- 
ten books. A look of doubt crept over the 
honest farmer’s face. “ Well, well,” he said, 
“fo turn back to the business we were talk- 
ing about. I think, after all, mister, I'll 
have to trouble you for a couple of them ref- 
erences.” 


Mr. Pett Ridge also told an amusing story 
about a servant Mrs. Jerome K. Jerome had 
engaged, and who was only with her a few 
days when she gave notice. Mrs. Jerome 
remonstrated, but the servant was set on 
going. “I want to know the real reason 
why you are going,” said the mistress at 
last, her patience exhausted. “ Well, ma’am, 
if you must know,” replied the indignant 
damsel, with tilted nose, “I thought I had 
come into the house of a gentleman, and 
I find that master writes plays.” Speaking 
of the infinite pains the writer ought to 


take in representing accurately the dialogue 
that goes on around us, he cited an exam- 
ple. He heard lately one servant explain- 
ing to another how she happened to get en- 
gaged. “Two proposals,” she said, “ar- 
rived by the same post. I liked the one 
man as well as the other, and I didn’t 
know which to choose.” “How did you set- 
tle it?” asked her friend. “I accepted the 
man who had the sense to enclose a penny 
stamp for a reply.” Good dialogue in nov- 
els, Mr. Pett Ridge claims, ought to be bet- 
ter than ordinary conversation. “I have 
never heard people talk as they do in Mr. 
Anthony Hope’s novels, but I wish I had.” 
Referring to the assistance which one often 
gets from the experience or observation of 
others, he said that he had received, the 
other day, a letter from an Islington man, 
who offered to collaborate with him in fic- 
tion. “My correspondent suggested that 
I would do better in literature if I had 
a little help. Two heads, he said, were 
better than one. He had spent twenty-five 
years in prison, and had accumulated know- 
ledge which had possibly been denied to me. 
He thought that between us we might turn 
out a book really worth reading. When I 
wrote to decline his offer, he replied indig- 
nantly that I was completely mistaken 
about him. It was not true that his whole 
term of imprisonment had been served for 
one offence!” ‘ 


Mr. Pett Ridge now shares honors with 
Mr. W. W. Jacobs as the foremost English 
humorist of the day. His novels have de- 
served a better fate and a wider popularity 
than have been meted out to them in this 
country. Indeed, the scant recognition of 
his work with the public is one of those 
baffling things that are a stumbling-block 
to the critics. We recall with pleasure the 
delights of A Clever Wife, By Order of the 
Magistrate, Secretary to Bayne, M. P., The 
Second Opportunity of Mr. Staplehurst, and 
other entertaining stories by this comedian 
of low life in London. 


When Nature showered her cornucopia of 
gifts upon Mr. Eden Phillpotts there was 
but one lacking to endow him with the at- 
tributes of a great novelist of the first 
rank. In Lying Prophets, Children of the 
Mist, Sons of the Morning, and now The 
River, the lyric voice of the poet, the epic 
strain of the master of prose, have held us 
as in a thrall, but thet highest gift of the 
mind, the dramatic imagination, is denied 
him. There are few writers to-day who can 
rival these works in the language of beauty 
and the quality of singing prose. Perhaps 
in Sons of the Morning the author erred on 
the side of rhetorical emphasis and redun- 
dancy of phrase. But The River is reticent 
to severity; its beauty of color is chaste to 
continence. If there is splendor of imagery 
it is the splendor of setting suns and golden 
autumns; if there is riot of feeling it is the 
riot of spring and the turbulent waters. 
The apotheosis of nature in the River Dart 
is as complete as Hardy’s Egdon Heath or 
Blackmore’s Doone Valley. And, as in The 
Return of the Native and Lorna Doone, na- 
ture is co-ordinated to the spirit of man, and 
suggests the tragic possibilities of human 
fellowship and estrangement. The lonely, 
simple-natured, great fellow Nicholas Edge- 
combe, in his bewildered sense of outraged 
love and vague ordeal of sacrifice, gains 
tragic emphasis from his scene of action 
on nature’s vast theatre set upon Dartmoor 
with its inscrutable and elemental silence. 
The River is a prose epic, rather than a 
novel—an epic of Dartmoor. The insistent 
magic and compelling majesty of its beauty 
invest it with a haunting recollection, which 
is one of the touchstones, if not the truest 
touchstone, of art. 
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Finance 


Arrer another week of dulness and of 
desultory price fluctuations, some slight im- 
provement was noted in the securities mar- 
kets. It cannot be said that there was any- 
thing resembling an outburst of speculative 
activity. The character of the trading did 
not change. It remained professional. But 
it was as though the conviction had become 
more widespread that the next decisive 
movement of stocks, barring unforeseen dis- 
aster, would be upward. There were no de- 
velopments important enough to start the 
tide of values unmistakably in either direc- 
tion. Such news as came to Wall Street 
calculated to affect one or another stock 
was followed by brief and not very im- 
portant fluctuations, mere ripples which had 
little effect upon the market at large. The 
strong financial interests gave no evidence 
of a desire to abandon the passive attitude 
they have maintained toward the stock- 
market these many weeks, and the indiffer- 
ence of the outside public was as profound 
as ever. There remained the professional 
operators, who turned and veered from day 
to day, as is there wont, and in the end left 
the level of prices unaltered. 

The change, if in point of fact there is 
any, lies in the growing belief that an ex- 
tensive decline is more unlikely than a sub- 
stantial rise. This is due to the fact that 
several doubtful features of the general sit- 
uation are clearing up. Not the least im- 
portant is the improvement in the interna- 
tional credit situation. It will be remem- 
bered that during the greater part of last 
year the enormous obligations of this coun- 
try to Europe formed the one obstacle in 
the way of conservative observers of finan- 
cial affairs to a comfortable frame of mind. 
This was produced primarily by the enor- 
mous borrowings abroad by financial syndi- 
cates, and intensified by the failure of the 
corn crop of 1901, which told so heavily 
on our export. trade last year. Disturbing 
possibilities were discussed at great length, 
and many speeches of warning were deliv- 
ered by some of our semi-public financiers, 
as it were. That we did not export gold 
was due to the extraordinary sagacity dis- 
played by our bankers. Since the critical 
and speech-making period of last autumn, 
our indebtedness to Europe has been great- 
ly reduced, until it is estimated to be to- 
day not more than a third of what it was 
three months ago, and as exports of agri- 
cultural products are made it will shrink 
further. That our position will not only 
imp:ove, but be reversed before many months 
are over, seems altogether likely. At this 
writing sterling exchange has risen to with- 
in a fraction of the gold-exporting level, the 
congestion of railway traffic having: curtailed 
foreign shipments of grain, and there is a 
possibility, though apparently not a proba- 
bility, that some gold may go out. 

The Street has waited for the December 
statements of railway earnings with much 
anxiety, since it was believed they would 
show uniform decreases in the net, resulting 
from increased costs of operations, but the 
statistics of the week have not been all of 
the same tenor. It must be admitted that 
such displays as, for example, that submitted 
by the Pennsylvania Railroad, are signifi- 
cant. Magnificent gross earnings, running 
largely in excess of the same month the 
previous year, but even greater operating 
expenses, and consequent decreases in the 
net earnings. Nobody fears any immediate 
reduction in the dividend rates of the rail- 
road stocks, but there is none the less some 
anxiety to see if the actual or projected 
advances in rates will offset the higher run- 
ning expenses which the roads have had to 
meet. But, it is obvious that they are doing 
an enormous business, which tells the story 
of the country’s great volume of business. 
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Correspondence 


“TO THE JEWS A STUMBLING- 
BLOCK.” 
January 30, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

AN encore for the sort of straight talk 
of last week’s editorial, “To the Jews a 
Stumbling-block,” ete. The kinks in the 
mind of the religious thinker, and of the 
man behind the subterfuge, are still with 
us; and perhaps ever must be, while the 
ethic of to-day feels that it must go back 
for authority to the words of Christ. The 
injunctions to wash each other’s feet, to 
give one’s possessions to the poor, are “ ex- 
plained ” on the ground that “ conditions ” 
have changed. Another way of treating 
many utterances of Christ which do not 
fit very well into modern life is to declare 
that he was “laying down principles,” or, 
again, he was speaking metaphorically or 
poetically or hyperbolically. (This last means 
almost the same as exaggerating.) Fitted 
out with these simple appliances, one can 
make the toughest sayings of Christ fit to- 
day’s ethics or practices or speculations, 
much as the agent with one curiously mould- 
ed tool will drive nails, split wood, lift 
stove - covers, hot plates, mortgages — any- 
thing. 

Will the gentle reader please tell us in what 
sense, whether poetic, metaphorical, distant, 
or Pickwickian, the injunction is to be 
obeyed to sell all we have and give to the 
poor, unless it be—the sense that we are 
not to do it? That is just it. The boy who 
does not come when his mother calls him 
is not disobedient, he merely takes his mo- 
ther’s command as metaphor, as a _ beauti- 
ful tone-poem; he thinks times have changed, 
or his mother is only laying down great 
principles. Well, if some commands of the 
Lord cannot be carried out, if the carrying 
of them into practice would put civilization 
back thousands of years, may we say that in 
some regards we have grown beyond the 
first Christian century, and must obey the 
firm deliverances of experience? An arti- 
cle like the one under consideration comes 
like a clear north wind over a fog-ridden 
sea; there have been several such on this 
subject recently in the WEEKLY. Perhaps 
the independent periodical has a great place 
waiting for it in the free discussions of 
such vital points, wherein it may cleave the 
way for the more conservative PUuLpPIT. 





READING FOR CHILDREN. 
ErrE, Pa., January 29, 1903. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srr,—An editorial comment in the last 
issue of the WEEKLY brings up an interest- 
ing question which will admit of some dis- 
cussion. I refer to the matter of reading 
for children and the suggestions of Mrs. 
McClintock. ° 

It seems to me that an important consid- 
eration is overlooked, namely, that the child 
of five or six is at what might be called the 
myth-making period of-life, when the child- 
ish imagination craves tales of big, big 
giants and bold, bad villains. Moreover, 
the chopping off of a head or the shedding 
of rivers of blood would mean nothing to 
the child, for such a thing had never been 
paralleled in his experience. Again, at that 
age the moral faculties are still slumbering, 
and they could receive no possible harm from 
such tales as “ Bluebeard,” “The Three 
Bears,” etc. In fact, I am not sure but the 
parable of the Prodigal Son might not have 
more harmful effects, because the story is 
so realistic. Might not the child of any 
age reason that to spend one’s patrimony is 
praiseworthy, since the son who does this 
is met with open arms, and feasted on fatted 
calves, while the virtuous son who stays at 
home presumably feeds upon the lean kind? 
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Again, I maintain that the boy of ten 
would entirely overlook the “ gentle courte- 
sy” of Robin Hood, and rather seek to imi- 
tate the deeds of said worthy outlaw, whose 
well-known practice was 


To beat and to bind, 
To rob and to reave. 


Is not here a “moral squint”? Let us 
hope that Mrs. McClintock may not try her 
theories on any healthy, happy child, and 
deprive it of that boon—the fairy tale! 
Did she, I wonder, read the apocryphal 
tale that went the rounds of the newspapers 
some years ago, about the little German girl 
in New York who was never allowed to 
read a fairy tale; so she made up several, 
to the financial embarrassment of her 
father? 

Might we not have something further in 
your columns on this subject? 

Yours very truly, 
Lucia E. BARNEY. 





“BRUTALIZED EXPERIMENTERS.” 
NEw BRUNSWICK, January 28, 1903. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—If it be true, in any degree, that 
such cruelties are practised by vivisection- 
ists as has lately been stated, were it not 
better to risk an occasional failure by hu- 
mane methods than to permit so brutalized 
a race of experimenters and students to de- 
velop? And are not the successes of Dr. Lo- 
renz proof that desired ends can be reached, 
in various cases, without the use of the knife, 
once deemed indispensable? 

I am, sir, 
E. 8S. PHELPs. 





















HE next issue of 

HIARPER’S WEEKLY 
Will contain, among 
other features, the last 
portrait of Washington, 
drawn from life. It 
Was made by Dr. E. 
C. Dick, his physician, 
in 1799. It is pub- 
lished now for the 


first time. 
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The 


Corn Exchange Bank 
New York 


WILLIAM A. NASH, President 
THOMAS T. BARR,) y:.. p..- 
WALTER E. FREW, t Vice-Presidents 

F. T. MARTIN, Cashier 


WM. E. WILLIAMS, Assistant Cashier 





CONDENSED STATEMENT 
DECEMBER 1, 1902 


ASSETS 

Loans and Discounts .. . $22,821,102.49 
1,809,133.52 
1,524,792.96 
1,024,125.34 
9,386,664.23 


Due from Banks ..... 
Banking Houses and Lots 
Bonds, Stocks, etc. 

Cash and c’ks on other Banks 


$36,565,818.54 


LIABILITIES 


Capital, Surplus, and Undivid- 
ed Profits .... 


Deposits subject to Check 


$5,216,107.78 
- 31,349,710.76 


$36,565,818.54 





The Mechanics’ 
National Bank 


of the City of New York 
(FOUNDED 1810) 
33 WALL STREET 


OFFICERS 
GRANVILLE W. GARTH, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
ANDREW A. KNOWLES, 
ROBERT U. GRAFF, 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
(CONDENSED) 

Report to the Comptroller of the Currency 

APRIL 30th, 1902 

RESOURCES 

Loans and Discounts - - 

Bonds - - 

Banking House - - - 


Due from Banks - - - 
Cash and Checks on other Banks 


PRESIDENT. 
VICE-PRESIDENT. 
CASHIER. 

ASSISTANT CASHIER. 





$12,745,106.56 
770,029.74 
545,796.92 
835,829.80 
8,297,120.00 


$23,193,683.02 
Capital, Surplus, and Profits 
$4,496,310.20 
ACCOUNTS INVITED 
DIRECTORS 


David Dows & Co. 
Catlin & Co. 

'-* © 2, fon ee Ex-President. 
«Henry Hentz & Co, 
Standard Oil Co. 

Henry Talmadge & Co. 
John Sinclair & Co. 
Boulton, —, ha a 


ALEXANDER E. ORR, 
LOWELL LINCOLN, 
HORACE E. GARTH, 
HENRY HENTzZ, 
CMARLES M. PRATT, 
HENRY TALMADGE, 
JOHN SINCLAIR, 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, - 
EpGAR L. MARSTON, 
GRANVILLE W. GARTH, 








Financial 
Bills of h b 

Letters sola. Catic Trinstersto ku. 
of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 
of Credit. Cullections made. 
International Cheques. Cer- 
Brown Brothers & Co., 

BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 
WILLIAMSON’S 

3% 

First Mortgage 
Real Estate 
Salient (a) Twenty years’ 
Features residence; sev- 
enteen years’ active banking and 
North Dakota. (b) Personal 
knowledge of every loan; of the 
borrower as well as the security. 
closure made on one of my loans. 
(d) Interest and principal collect- 
ed without expense. Remittance 


rope and South Africa, Com- 
Credit. tificates of Deposit. 
North Dakota 
INVESTMENTS. 
real estate business in Southeastern 
(c) Never has there been a fore- 
in New York exchange. 


The most exacting investigation into | 


my personal and business life is earnest- 
ly courted. Correspondence solicited. 


WALTER L. WILLIAMSON, 
Lisbon, North Dakota. 


The Elements of 


International Law 


By 


GEO. B. DAVIS 


Liewt.-Col. and Deputy Judge-Advocate-Gen, 
U.S.A. 


NEW AWD REVISED EDITION 





A work sufficiently elementary in 
character to be within the reach of 
students, yet comprehensive and of 
wide scope. It gives essential in- 
formation in regard to the laws gov- 
erning the relations of nations— 
duties of diplomatic representatives, 
rights of citizens, alliances, etc. 


$2.50 





HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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HASKINS & SELLS 


CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 
NO. 30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 
CABLE ADDRESS, ** HASKSELLS” 


30 COLEMAN sT., 
LONDON, E. C. 


MoO. 


204 DEARBORN ST., WILLIAMSON BLDG., 
CHICAGO, ILL. CLEVELAND, O. 


LINCOLN TRUST BLDG., ST. LOUIS, 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
RICHARD A. MCCURDY PRESIDENT 
STATEMENT 
For the year ending December 31, 1902 
According to the Standard of the Insurance 
Department of the State of New York 
INCOME. 


Received for Premiums - 
From all other Sources - = 





+ $56,874,062 15 
16,430,960 59 


$73,305,022 74 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
To ees 2 for Claims by 


rs = $17,529,455 51 

To chee ig for Endow- 
ments, Dividends, etc.- - 11,580,201 60 
For all other Accounts = «= 15,040,650 47 


_ $44,150,807 58 


ASSETS 


Coles La Bonds and other 
cu 
First co Loans on Bond a 


Mor 
Loans on “Bonds and other Se- 
curities 
Loans on Com pany’s own Policies 
Estate: Company’s Office 
Buildings in London, Paris, 
Berlin, New York Boston, 
eo San Francisco, 
Seattle, Sydney and Mexico, 
and other Real Estate - = 
Cash A tsa and Trast Com- 


pan 15,677,925 78 
acta "Interest, “Net “Deferred 
Premiums,etc. -« - %,815,666 66 
$382,482,681 80 
LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves,etc. - = 
Contingent Guarantee Fund - 65,119,228 il 
Available for Authorized Divi- 

dends > 2. © ~ -__ 3,020,000 00 


11g 2072 40,806 08 
$1,566,584 60 


10,278,000 00 
14, ,620,874 7 





32,838,323 45 


$314,298,458 19 


Insurance and Annuities in 
‘orce - - «+ + $1,342,912,062 31 


1 have carefully examined the foregoing State- 
ment and find the same to be correct ; liabilities 
calculated by the Insurance Department. 

CHARLES A. PRELLER Auditor 


ROBERT A. GRANNISS Vice-PRESIDENT 


General Manager 
2d Vice-President 
8d Vice-President 
Treasurer 
Actuary 


WALTER R, GILLETTE 
Isaac F, LLoyp 

JOHN A. FONDA 
FREDERIC CROMWELL 
Emory McCLINTOcCK 





Official Legal WMotice 


THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
DEPARTMENT OF TAXES AND ASSESSMENTS, MAIN 
OFFICE, BOROUGH’OF MANHATTAN. 

NO. 280 BROADWAY, STEWART BUILDING. 

January 12, 1903. 

NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN, AS REQUIRED BY THE 
Greater New York Charter, that the books called “The Anrual 
Record of the Assessed Valuation of Real and Personal Estate 
of the Boroughs of Manhattan, The Bronx, Brooklyn ; Sa. 
and Richmond, compris ng The City of New York,” will be 
open for examination and correction on the second Monday of 
January, and will remain open until the 

IST DAY OF APRIL, 1903. 

During the time that the books are open to public inspection, 
application may be made by any person or corporation claim- 
ing to be aggrieved by the assessed valuation of real or personal 
estate to have the same corrected. 

In the Borough of Manhattan, at the main office of the De- 
partment of Taxes and Assessments, No. 280 Broadway. 

In the Borough of The Bronx, at the office of the Degevtment, 
Municipal Building, One Hundred and Seventy-Seventh Street 
and Third Avenue. 

In the Borough of Brooklyn, at the office of the Department, 
Municipal Building. 

In the Borough of Queens, at the office of the Department, 
Hackett Building, Jackson Avenue and Fifth Street, Long 
Island C ty. 

In the Borough of wee om at the office of the Department, 
Masonic Building, Stapleto 

Corporations in all the es must make applications 
only at the main office in the Borough of Manhattan. 

Applications in relation to the assessed valuation of personal 
estate must be made by the person assessed at the office of the 
Department in the Borough where such person resides, and in 
the case of a non resident tthe P on business in The City of 
New York, at the office of the Departrnent of the Borough 
where such place of business is located, between the hours of 
10 A. M. and 2 P. M., except on Saturday, when all applications 
must be made between 10 A. M. and 12 noon. 

JAMES L. WELLS, President, 
WILLIAM S. COGSWELL, 
GEORGE J. GILLESPIE, 
SAMUEL STRASBOURGER, 
RUFUS L. SCOTT, 


Commissioners _of Taxes and Assessments. 
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Mr. Winkle (Louis Payne) Sam Weller (Digby I 


apt PO - 2 “Te Ss - 6 € 


Arabella (Louise Gunning) Mr. Pickwick (De Wolf Hopper) Polly (Marguerite Clark) 


DE WOLF HOPPER’S PRESENTATION OF “MR. PICKWICK” 


In this scene from “‘Mr. Pickwick,” which is now playing at the Herald Square Theatre, Pickwick intervenes, ‘in a Pick- 
wickian sense,’”’ to help the love affairs of Arabella Wardle and Polly. The three are sitting on a log in the forest, 
when Pickwick’s endeavors to persuade the girls to become reconciled with Winkle and Sam Weller cause 
the log to roll over, with the unexpected result to Pickwick and Polly shown in the drawing 

Drawn by H. C. Edwards 
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WM Rett, 
Drawn by H. M. Pettit 


THE NEW PASSENGER STATION IN CHICAGO 


The proposed Lake Shoré Station in Chicago offers many new facilities for handling the great passenger traffic of the city. It 
will be a thirteen-story building, of which the first two floors will be devoted to waiting-rooms and so on for passengers. 
There will be direct communication with the elevated roads and with the surface cars The building will be situ- 
ated in the heart of the city, and more than two hundred trains a day will enter and leave the station 
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Recent Gifts for Education 


GENEROUS gifts to the cause of education 
have characterized the twentieth century. 
In the United States the number and 
variety of these outpourings of private 
wealth for one of the noblest publie pur- 
poses have been phenomenal. The economic 
student of our history will find this quite 
as characteristic of this period of Amer- 
ican civilization as is the organization of 
industrial corporations. There is more, 
perhaps, than coincidence in the relation 
between these two developments of the 
time. 

In national significance the incorporation 
by Congress of the General Education Board, 
to enable it to receive and administer the 
great sums of money which have been put 
at its disposal by Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
and others, is easily first among these de- 
velopments. The use to which the funds of 
the General Education Board are being put 
negatives eleemosynary suggestion. The 
school boards in various localities in the 

(Continued on page 281.) 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—Mks. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 
should always be used for children teething. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrhwa.—[Adv.] 





THE AMERICAN SOLDIER 
in the frigid zone of Alaska or in the torrid zone of the 
Philippines can enjoy the delicious flavor of, BoRDEN’s 
EAGLE BRAND CONDENSED MILK in his coffee, tea, or 
chocolate. E — in RSs 30 has stood first for forty- 
tive years.—[Adv.] 








OF course you can live without telephone service, but you 
don’t live as much as you might, because telephone service 
saves time, and time is the stuff of life. Rates for Residence 
Service in Manhattan from $48 a year. New York Tele- 
phone Co., 15 Dey Street, 111 Wests38th Street.—[Adv.] 


I{EALTH means strength—ABBOTT’s, the Original em 2 
Bitters means health. At druggists and grocers.—[ Adv.] 





For coughs and colds Piso’s Cure is still the best and 
most pleasant remedy. 25 cents.—[ Adv 
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THIS TRADE-MARK IS BLOWN 
INTO EVERY BOTTLE OF 


Chartreuse 


—GREEN AND YELLOW — 
KNOWN THROUGHOUT THE 
if WORLD AS THE CHOICEST 
AFTER-DINNER LIQUEUR. NO 
SIDEBOARD IS COMPLETE 
WITHOUT IT 


At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafés. 


Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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BOTTLES, A FIGURE NEVER REACHED 
BY ANY OTHER CHAMPAGNE HOUSE. ; 


JHE INCREASE IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 1902. OVER 1901 WAS 


BOTTLES.A RECORD NEVER BEFORE ATTAINED 
THIS COUNTRY, MARKING AN ADVANCE EQUAL TO 


GREATER THAN THE COMBINED INCREASE 
OF ALL THE OTHER CHAMPAGNE HOUSES” 
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TOUR TO CALIFORNIA 





Under the Personally - Conducted System 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The second Pennsylvania Railroad Personally- 
conducted Tour to California for the present sea- 
son will leave New York and Philadelphia on the 
Golden Gate Special, February 19, going via Cin- 
cinnati, New Orleans, San Antonio, and El Paso 
to Los Angeles and San Diego. Three days will 
be spent in New Orleans, during the Mardi-Gras 
festivities. Should a sufficient number of passen- 
gers desire to travel under the care of a Tourist 
Agent and Chaperon, a delightful month’s itin- 
erary in California has been outlined; and a re- 
turning itinerary to leave San Francisco March 
28, visiting Salt Lake City, Glenwood and Colo- 
rado Springs, and Denver, arriving in New York 
April 6. Rate, $275 from all points on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad east of Pittsburg, covering all 
expenses of railroad transportation, side trips in 
Califernia, and berth and meals going on the spe- 
cial train. No hotel expenses in California are 
included. Tickets are good for return within 
nine months, but returning cover transportation 
only. For detailed itinerary apply to Ticket Agents, 
or address Geo. W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger 
Agent, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 











The PRAIRIE STATES pra 
KEEP AT THE HEAD) 
More made-more sold- wg 
more prizes won than 
ALL OTHERS combined, 
Send for catalogue-just out-fin- 
est ever issued.Mention this paper. 
: PRAIRIE STATE INCUBATOR Co. 


HOMER CLTY , Pa.) U.S.A. 





























GOUT & RHEUMATISM 


Usethe Great English Remedy 


BLAIR S. PILLS hee vA 


ffective. 50c, & $1. 
224 William &t., N. Y. 
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ALORA 


Special round-trip excursion tick- 
ets on sale daily. Liberal return 
limits; best accommodations. 


_. OVERLAND LIMITED 
MOST LUXURIOUS 
TRAIN IN THE WORLD 


Leaves Chicago 8.00 p. m. daily; 
reaches San Francisco in less 


than three days. Two other fast 
trains at 10.00 a.m .and 11.30p.m, 
The best of everythin 


Compartment, Observation, 
Drawing-Room, Dining, Buffet- 
Library Cars (with Barber and 
Bath). Electric lighted. 


CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN 
UNION PACIFIC and 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC RYS. 


Tickets from any Railway Agent. 
SS ee = 


STRAINS DAILY | 










































One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


| Best ofallmodern foods 





BOKER? Ss 


Anti-dyspeptic. 


BITTER 


A tonic, an appetizer, and a delicacy in mixed drinks. 


S 





nesses 
VIOLETTES ov CZAR 


THE EVER FASHIONABLE PERFUME OF 


ORIZA-L. LEGRAND (Grand Prix Paris 1900) 
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WICKED WILLIE and THEWALL 
A timely warning to Kaiser William and Others 
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Willie. ‘* Aw, vot are you afratt off? Don’t he owe us marbles? Look Teddy. ‘‘ It’s all right yet, Casty. Let him throw rocks~ but you tell me 
how liddle he iss! You hand me de bricksteins.” the instant he tries to climb that wall.” 
Eddy. ‘‘I got relatives lives there.” Castro. ** Oh. I'll do that, sir.” 
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Willie. ‘‘ You got to trow a goot scare into dem; like dis, Eddy. Of you ; Willie. ** Monroe? Miur’s ganz wurst. I tink I try and go ojer dot 





hit him, dot’s a accident.” wall, yet.”” 
Eddy. *‘ 1 got relatives lives there.” Eddy. ‘‘ Now, I got relatives lives there." 
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(Continued from page 279.) 

South, where the general standard of edu- 
cation is most in need of elevation, receive 
help in proportion as they and representa- 
tive citizens help themselves. Such men as 
William H. Baldwin, Jr., who has become 
acquainted with the needs of the South by 
personal observation, manage the Board. 
More than a million dollars has already 
been put at the disposal of the Board. A 
million dollars was more than the aggre- 
gate of all the gifts to education in the 
United States in many entire decades. 
Many millions have been given in this way 
by Americans in the past two years, and 
are on record. Of many other generosities 
of this sort there has been and can be no 
publie record. Many such gifts are made 
on the express condition of secrecy. “ Some 
givers,” writes President Hadley of Yale, 
“desire to remain wholly unknown, and even 
go so far as to wish that the amount of 
their gifts should be concealed. Others, 
especially when their gifts are of the nature 
of bequests, leave matters in such a shape 
that it is impossible to give a plain statisti- 
cal account of the date at which they accrue. 
We prefer that the simple statement ‘ in- 
complete’ should be appended to any statis- 
tics.” 

Cecil John Rhodes left by his will endow- 
ments for two hundred Rhodes scholarships 
in the twenty-one colleges of Oxford Uni- 
versity, to be given to young men in the 
United States and in the British colonies. 
The value of each scholarship is $1500 a 
year for three years. The capital of which 
the United States will receive the benefit 
under Mr. Rhodes’s will evidently mounts 
high into the millions of dollars. The first 
young American scholars will enter Oxford 
in the autumn‘of 1904. Two of the Rhodes 
scholarships have been appropriated to 
each State and Territory of the United 
States. 

The Carnegie Institution at Washington 
has been endowed with millions by the same 
lavish ironmaster at whose nod sixty-five 
Carnegie libraries are being built in the 
city of New York alone, at a cost of 
$5,000,000. The educational air reeks of 
millions. All over Great Britain and the 
United States Carnegie millions are going 
into stone and brick structures which will 
house books and readers and some students. 
The Department of Paleontology of the Pea- 
hody Museum, and the Department of Ex- 


perimental Psychology in Yale University,- 


have just been named as the recipients of 
the first financial aid from the Carnegie 
Institution at Washington. 

It was said not long since that Columbia 
University urgently needs $10,000,000 to 
round out its usefulness, for the present. 
Within the lifetime of men now living that 
much money would have bought all the 
universities and colleges in the country. 
President Woodrow Wilson observed casual- 
ly in Chicago towards the end of .the year 
that Princeton wants $12,500,000 to make 
it a great scientific institution, “and prob- 
ably will get it.” Nobody who studies the 
drift of the day and knows President But- 
ler and President Wilson need have much 
doubt about Columbia and Princeton get- 
ting what they need in the way of money. 
Millions of money, at that. Even little 
Amherst—little in size, but great in many 
things which go to constitute a college, 
has received gifts of $272,000 in the past 
two years. When Henry Ward Beecher 
went to Amherst, seventy-two years ago, 
$272,000 was a bigger lump than ten mill- 
‘ons 1s now. In the last eight years the 
University of Pennsylvania has received 
contributions, exclusive of tuition fees and 
income from investments, in the aggregate 
Sum of $4,750,161 82. In addition to this 
‘mount, there has to be added not less than 
$1,000,000, to which extent the treasurer 

(Continued on page 283.) 
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cars, in the berths. 





No train in America is more brilliantly lighted than the 


Golden State Limited. 


_ The Golden State Limited leaves Chicago dail 

via the El] Paso-Rock Island route.’ Less then teres 
days to Los Angeles. Thro’ cars to Santa Barbara and 
San Francisco. Compartment and standard sleepers; 
dining, library, and observation cars. Lowest altitudes 
of any line across the continent. Tickets and full in- 
formation at any railroad ticket office, or by addressing 


Jno. Sebastian, P.T.M., Chicago, Ill. 
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Electric lights are everywhere—in the roofs, on the sides of the 
This last feature is worthy of special note, 
for it not only enables one to undress in comfort, but also, in 
case one wishes, to read in bed. 
iently placed and can be turned on and off at pleasure. 


The berth lights are conven- 




















J.W. ALEXANDER 


PRESIDENT 


WASHINGTON AND 
LINCOLN 


defended and protected their country 


while they lived. 


J.H.HYDE 


VICE PRESIDENT 
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LTHOUGH the United States leads the world in most phases 
of railroad transportation, it has learned many things, es- 
pecially in the matter of electric traction, from the Old 
World. The underground trolley was first put in suc- 
cessful operation in Buda-Pesth. Trackless trolleys have 

been in operation for some time experimentally in Germany and 
France, wagons with freight trailers being guided along certain 
roads from overhead wires. Automobiles, of course, have received 
their highest development in France. And now comes the newest 
development. It is none other than an attempt to abolish the loco- 
motive from steam railroads by establishing automobile trains. 

The experiment .is to be 
made in France in June next. 
An automobile train is to be 
run from Paris to Dijon, and, 
if it is successful, will prob- 
ably be continued to Lyons 
and Nice. The train is to 
run the distance from Paris 
to Dijon, about 191 miles, 
in three hours dand_ ten 
minutes, or at the rate of 
614% miles an hour.  Spe- 
cial carriages will be built for 
the train, the present car- 
riages not being convertible to 
this use. The carriages will 
be of the size of those in use 
on the Paris-Lyons Railroad, 
and each will accommodate 
forty persons with their lug- 
gage. There will also be a 
lavatory and a _ refreshment 
bar in each carriage. 

The abolition of the loco- 
motive, whether steam or elec- 
tric, is regarded as a mo- 
mentous step in railroad 
transportation. The roadbed will be relieved of much weight, and 
it is expected that the trains may be made heavier on that account, 
allowing more accommodation for travellers. The first automobile 
trains are to be what are known as trains de luxe. The high speed 
that will be attained will be equal to the fastest train in the world, 
now running from Paris to Calais, and it is expected that passen- 
gers ultimately will be able to leave Lyons in the morning, spend 
the day in Paris, and return at night. The motor apparatus for 
one of these trains will require only one attendant. 

It is commonly supposed that this country leads the world in 
railroad transportation, and it does in matters related to the com- 
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LOCOMOTIVES 


fort of the passengers. In the matter of safety European rail- 
roads are superior. In the matter of safety signals, only 25,000 
miles of the 200,000 in use here are equipped with such appliances, 
while practically all of the railroads in Great Britain, and most 
of those on the Continent, have such appliances in operation. In 
England, the safety appliances are regulated by the board of trade 
under the presidency of Colonel York, who has made a life-long 
study of such matters. On the Continent, where the state owns 
most of the roads, the military requirements and precision em- 
ployed in operating them are displayed to their best advantage 
in the use of various kinds of safety appliances. 

The fastest long - distance 

train in the world runs from 
Paris to Calais, at the rate of 
614, miles an hour. On short 
distances trains have been run 
in this country at more than 
100 miles an hour, but our 
fastest long-distance trains 
go at the rate of about 50 
miles an hour. Germany has 
one feature in railroading 
that this country lacks. It 
is an ambulance train for use 
in time of accidents. The 
cars are stationed at certain 
points along the line, and 
when an accident occurs the 
physicians are summoned, and 
the train is rushed to the 
scene. There is an operating- 
room in each car, and a cer- 
tain number of beds are ready 
for the wounded victims. The 
results are said to be most 
satisfactory in saving life. 
° The United States has 
long used the third rail in 
electric traction for elevated railroads, and, in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts, it has been put in service for surface systems with 
success. The New York Central and the Pennsylvania will use this 
system in their new terminal systems in New York city. The 
North Eastern Railway of England is said to have no less than 
thirty-five miles of electric traction on double tracks in operation, 
four miles of single track, and two miles of four tracks. Fast 
electric travel on rails has reached its highest speed in Germany, 
but largely on experimental lines. 

With the successful operation of automobile trains, the steam 
locomotive would seem to be doomed, a momentous thing in travel. 
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(Continued from page 281.) 
has in his safe - keeping subscriptions soon 
to be paid, or payable in annual instalments 
in the coming few years, and binding upon 
heirs, executors, and assigns. 

President W. R. Harper, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, said recently that Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller had just given an- 
other million dollars to that university, part 
of which would be used to establish a school 
of technology. Mr. Rockefeller’s gifts to 
this institution now amount to $12,402,000. 

The University of California has received 
about $900,000 in money gifts in the past 
two years. Mrs. Phebe Hearst is erecting 
a mining building, which will cost a half- 
million dollars. The university has two 
hundred and fifty-two mining students, 
which exceeds the number of students in 
mining in any other university in 
the world. The Hearst Mining Building 
will have smelting-rooms for copper and 
lead, a mill for gold and silver, dry-crushing 
tower, forge-rooms, drafting-rooms, museum, 
studies for the instructors, and locker-rooms 
and shower-baths for students. Mrs. Hearst 
now gives to the university some $40,000 a 
year for the support of the Department of 
Anthropology. She maintains anthropo- 
logical expeditions from the university, in 
Peru, in Egypt, and in various parts of 
Western America. An anthropological mu- 
seum of most unusual interest and complete- 
ness is being gathered through her gener- 
osity. 

Great institutions, like Yale and Harvard, 
whose alumni have been accumulating 


honors and riches all over the country for. 


a hundred years and more, are in constant 
receipt of gifts of money, for specified pur- 
poses. It is not practicable to estimate the 
grand total of such sums for a given period, 
nor do these universities consider it desir- 
able to do so. A single paragraph from the 
report of the treasurer of Yale University 
for the year ending July 31, 1901, shows, 
for example, that the permanent funds of 
the university had been increased in that 
year by $595,027 73, divided among the 
general university, library, Sheffield, aca- 
demical, theological, medical, law, and art 
school funds, while an additional amount 
of $345,470 16 had been given in the same 
period for the bicentennial, law-school build- 
ing and medical-school building funds. In 
the preceding year the estate of the late 
Cornelius Vanderbilt added $100,000 to the 
general fund, which received also $110,- 
998 58 from other gifts. In that year also 
the Forest School was established by a gift 
of $150,000 from the Pinchot family. 
Gifts to income which do not appear in the 
movements of the permanent funds are 
constantly received at both Yale and Har- 
vard. The Yale officials have just received 
a very large collection of Egyptian antiqui- 
ties, representing Connecticut’s share for 
the year 1902 in the Egypt Exploration 
Fund. 

It is not only great schools and big sums 
which illustrate the tendency of the day in 
these matters. The news columns of the 
newspapers bear almost daily witness to 
what is becoming a national habit. The 
fund of $50,000 to endow a chair of 
Economies and Political Science at Wash- 
ington and Lee University has recently been 
completed by the generosity of New York 
tien of affairs. Mrs.-S. P. Lees, of New 
York, left the same institution, a few weeks 
“zo, a bequest of $30,000. Henry O. Have- 
‘never gave $20,000 towards-a new heating- 
j!ant ‘for Bryn Mawr College, and. nobody 
would ever have known anything about it 
iad not the coal famine come. The estate 
of A. C. Hutchinson, it is just announced, 
proves so much more satisfactory than had 
‘een anticipated that the Medical Depart- 
ment of Tulane University in New Orleans 
will profit from it to the extent of nearly a 
million dollars. 
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Price $2500.00 
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Your money back 


if you are not satisfied 


DO YOU SUPPOSE that a company with a capital of $500,000.00, paid in full, and the 
proud reputation of 36 years of continuous success, would make such an offer and not carry 
it - to the letter? 


YOU SUPPOSE we would jeopardize our standing with the public and our chances 
4 


of oy greater success by failing to fulfil any promise we make 


dence in the satisfying quality of our goods? 
WE KNOW we can please you and save you money, for HAYNER WHISKEY goes 
direct from our distillery to you, with all its original richness and flavor, carrying a UNITED 


STATES REGISTERED DIS 


U SUPPOSE we would make such an offer if we did not have the utmost confi- 


ILLER’S GUARANTEE of PURITY and AGE and saving 


you the big profits of the dealers. That’s why it’s best for medicinal purposes. That’s why 


it’s preferred for other uses. 


That's why we are regularly supplying over a quarter of @ 


million satisfied customers. That’s why YOU should try it. 


Direct from our distillery to YOU 


Saves Dealers’ Profits! Prevents Adulteration! 


HAYNER WHISKEY 


PURE SEVEN-YEAR-OLD RYE 


40 


FULL $4.20 EXPRESS 
UARTS 


We will send you FOUR FULL QUARTS of HAYNER’S SEVEN-YEAR- 
OLD RYE for $3.20, and we will pay the express charges. When you receive 
the whiskey, try it and if you don’t find it all right and as good as you ever 
drank or can buy from any body else at any price, then send it back at our 
expense and your $3.20 will be returned to you by next mail. How could 
an offer be fairer? We take all the risk and stand all the expense, if 
the goods do not please you. Won't you let us send you a trial order? We 
ship in a plain sealed case; no marks to show what's inside. 


Orders for Ariz., Cal., Col., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash. 
or Wyo., must be on the basis of 4 Quarts for $4.00 by Express 
Prepaid or 20 Quarts for $16.00 by Freight Prepaid, 


Write our nearest office and do it NOW. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHI9 


24 


DISTILLERY, TROY, O. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


ESTABLISHED 1866. 
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The Waxing Power of the 
Journalist 


Some one has defined journalism as “ the 
art of disguising your ignorance in order to 
add to other people’s.” If so, the United 
States is growing more and more ignorant. 
Wendell Phillips said, in 1861, that “types 
are the fathers of democrats.” If so, de- 
mocracy in the United States is striking 
deeper and deeper root. The same gifted 
orator and refermer, defying a Boston audi- 
ence hostile to him, once said, pointing 
to the representatives of the press before 
him: “Howl on. I speak to 30,000,000 
here.” How vastly greater now both pop- 
ulation and circulation of the daily news- 
paper! ; 

There has just come from the Census 
Bureau a bulletin showing the striking in- 
crease in circulation of the periodicals of 
this country during the decade 1890-1900— 
an increase certainly not slackened during 
the nearly two years which have passed since 
the census was taken. 

In 1900 there were published 18,226 news- 
papers and periodicals of all kinds, an in- 
crease of 22.3 per cent. Of these. 2226 were 
dailies, 12,979 weeklies, and 1817 monthlies. 
Comparison with the census report of 1890 
shows that there has been a marked falling 
off in the number of journals devoted to 
special aspects of knowledge—the percentage 
of decline varying from 42 per cent. in so- 
ciety and art journals to 7.1 per cent. in re- 
ligious periodicals. 

But while there has been this marked fall- 
ing off in the number—if not in the total 
circulation—of journals devoted to special 
provinces of news and opinion, there has 
been, as might be expected, an equally strik- 
ing gain in the number of and cirenla- 
tion of daily newspapers and monthly peri- 
odicals. 

Thus, in 1890 there were 1610 dailies 
with a total circulation per issue of 8,387,- 
188 copies. In 1900 there were 2226 dailies 
with a total circulation per issue of 15,102,- 
156 copies. In 1890 there were 1734 month- 
ly periodicals, with a circulation per issue 
of 19,624,038; in 1900 the number had risen 
to 1817 and the circulation to 39,519,897 
copies per month. Multiply this by twelve 
and you have the circulation by the year; 
multiply this by five, the estimated number 
of persons who read a periodical, and you 
begin to have some conception of the place 
in the intellectual furnishing of the people 
which the monthly magazines of this coun- 
try play. The late Rev. Dr. Richard S. 
Storrs, of Brooklyn, who in his day had 
few peers among American clergymen as a 
thinker and orator, said, in 1890, describ- 
ing the Sources and Guarantees of National 
Progress, “ Either one of several of our cur- 
rent magazines is a better exponent of the 
modern civilization than the Parthenon was 
of the Hellenic, or the Forum Romanum of 
that which ruled from the Tiber.” 

The common- school system’ graduates 
each year an ever-increasing number of in- 
telligent, acquisitive readers. Applied sci- 
ence has made the process of printing and 
illustrating large editions possible. Better 
appreciation of the profit to business of ad- 
vertising has stimulated income, which makes 
possible large outlay for attractive contrib- 
utors, authors, and illustrators. Last, but 
not least, with the coming of rural delivery 
and better postal facilities, the area of swift 
distribution of the product of editor, con- 
tributor, and printer has been vastly in- 
creased. 

The newspaper of to-day, to quote Pro- 
fessor H. S. Nash in his Ethics and Rev- 
elation, is “the symbol of the widened 
social responsibility of the race.” “ Won- 
derful to him that has eyes to see it right- 
ly is the newspaper,” is the word of 
Homer Wilbur, in Lowell’s “The Pious Ed- 
itor’s Creed,” which bit of satire has for its 
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No attempt to improve on 
the work of nature in making 
Shredded Wheat. The proper- 
ties naturally organized are 
scientifically cooked. Thatis all. 


Send for ** The Vital Question ”’ (Cook Book, illustrated 
in colors) FREE. Address 


Ghe NATURAL FOOD CO., 


Niagara Falls, N. Y. 











from the famous Lake Shore sec- 
tion of Western New York. 

Kings, Baldwins, Greenings, Northern 
Spys, Russets, Spitzenburgs, 
Seek-no-furthers, Etc, 

Each one selected, wrapped with 
great care, singly in paper and per- 
fectly packed in boxes. In single 
varieties or assorted. 

Delivered at your door, all 
charges paid, for $3.00 per box 
containing 100 to 125 apples ac- 
cording to size and variety, cash 
with order. Also 


Fancy Evaporated Apples 


prepared and packed by us, suitable 
for sauces, pies, etc. Will keep in- 
definitely. Directions inside. 25-lb. 
box, $3.50; 50-lb. box, $6.00. 
Money refunded if not as we state. We are the 


largest individual shippers of apples in the United 
States. Our cold storage capacity ts 200,000 barrels, 
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prose appendix one of the finest apprecia- 
tions of the place of journalism in life 
which have ever been written. 

Years after writing this in the immor- 
tal Biglow Papers, when he was represent- 
ing the United States at the Court of St. 
James’s, Mr. Lowell addressed a company of 
journalists in London, and to them he said 
that he felt as if he were talking to the 
ear of Dionysius, at the other end of which 
the world was listening. He asked his at- 
tentive hearers—journalists—whether they 
were aware “to how great an extent” they 
“had supplanted the pulpit, to how great 
an extent you have supplanted even the de- 
liberative assembly. You have assumed re- 
sponsibilities, I should say, heavier than 
man ever assumed before. You wield an 
influence entirely without precedent hitherto 
in human history.” 

About the same time, 1883 (Mr. Lowell 
spoke in 1884), President Eliot of Harvard 
University was writing on “ The Education 
of Clergymen,” and in his article he point- 
ed out the changed conditions under which 
the clergyman of that time did his work 
compared with the conditions of the colo- 
nial days. He said that formerly “ the week- 
ly sermons and prayer - meetings were al- 
most the sole intellectual exercises in the 
last century, except for the very few who 
could afford the luxury of books. In our 
time, four days’ labor of one man will pay 
for more reading-matter than an ordinary 
farmer’s family will care to read in a 
year, namely, a local paper, a religious pa- 
per, & magazine, and some cheap editions 
of current books. The minister in the quiet- 
est village, as well as in the manufacturing 
town and great seaport, is in competition 
with this new teacher, the press, which, by 
the regular and frequent mails, delivers its 
lessons in every household.” 

In these two quotations from Mr. Lowell 
and President Eliot we see what the rela- 
tive influence of press and pulpit seemed to 
be in the eighties. The most ardent advo- 
cate of the pulpit will scarcely claim that its 
power has increased as much relatively, dur- 
ing the two decades since these expert stu- 
dents of society passed judgment, as has 
the power of the press. 

Nor is the journalist seen to be any less po- 
tent when we turn to the art of government 
and to the realm of statecraft. “If I could 
not be a king I would be a journalist,” said 
King Humbert of Italy. The two most dis- 
tinctive gatherings which Prince Henry of 
Prussia attended in this country were those 
of the captains of industry and of the jour- 
nalists, and his deference to the power of 
the journalist was so obvious that it oc- 
casioned remark in Germany. “It is not 
too much to say,” said Justice Simeon Bald- 
win, of the Connecticut Supreme Court, at 
a recent meeting of the National Bar Asso- 
ciation, “ that modern government could not 
exist without its support from journalism, 
and this less from the direct influence it 
exerts than from the publicity and close 
scrutiny of official action which it secures. 
Until a hundred years ago legislatures 
the world over sat with closed doors. 

With such waxing power in shaping the 
thought and action of men it becomes im- 


erative that the journalist should stand 


for the highest social ideals and for the 
greatest degree of independence of thought 
and action possible. And it is the testi- 
mony of those whose opportunity for ob- 
servation has extended over the requisite 


‘number of years that never wag the press of 


the country so untrammelled by partisan, 
sectarian, and racial prejudices as to-day. If 
both journalist and clergyman, speaking ex 
cathedra in sermon and editorial, speak with 
less authority than formerly, it is because 
the basis of authority is shifting from opin- 
ion to fact, and both readers and hearers 
are saying, with increasing emphasis: “Give 
us the data of life. We will form our own 
conclusions.” 
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A Delightful Winter . 
Tour Around Beautiful pre 


PORTO RICO 


By the new steamers ‘‘COAMO”’ (5,000 tons) and ‘* PONCE ”’ (3,500 tons). 
A three weeks’ trip in the Tropics made with every comfort and permitting 
every opportunity for seeing and enjoying the rare beauty of the island. 


: ENTIRE COST OF TRIP, $130 and $140 


which includes every expense aboard the steamer, tourists using the steamers as 
a hotel while visiting the various ports. The Steamships ‘“‘Coamo” and “Ponce” 
have all the appointments of sea-going yachts, and the cuisine and service are of 
the highest class. All state-rooms are on deck amidships. Steamship ‘Ponce ” 
sails February 28, March 28. Steamship “Coamo" sails February 14, March 14. 


For further particulars and descriptive pamphiet, address 


THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICOS.S. CO.,1 Broadway, NEW YORK 
OR RAYMOND=& WHITCOMB CO., 25 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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of pleasurable social life 
are health and hospitality. 
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Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 














sais = — a Manhattan Cocktail. 

Fill tall glass with fine ice, over which pour a li 
syrup. Add one dash Angostura Bitters. SSE po 
half average drink Red Top Rye whiskey, and same 
quantity Italian Vermouth. Stir well. Strain into cock- 
tail glass. Add one Maraschino cherry, or olive, or Pim- 
Olas, and serve. E 


“If it’s RED TOP RYE it’s right” 
so ri 
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THREE-DAY TOUR TO WASHINGTON. 


Under the Personally - Conducted System 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 


The next Pennsylvania Railroad Personally- 
conducted Tour to Washington leaves Thursday, 
February 12. Rate, covering railroad transporta- 
tion for the round trip, hotel accommodations, and 
transfer of passenger and baggage, station to hotel 
in Washington, $14.50 from New York, $13.00 
from Trenton, and $11.50 from Philadelphia. These 
rates cover accommodations for two days at the 
Arlington, Normandie, Riggs, Ebbitt, Shoreham, 
Cochran, Gordon, Barton, or Hamilton Hotels. 
For accommodations at Regent, Metropolitan, 
National, or Colonial Hotels, $2.50 less. Special 
side trip to Mt. Vernon. 

All tickets good for ten days, with special hotel 
rates after expiration of hotel coupons. 

For itineraries and full information apply to 
ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 263 Fifth Avenue, 
New York; 4 Court Street, Brooklyn; 789 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J.; or address Geo. . Boyd, 
Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad Street 





Station, Philadelphia. 





Between New York and Chicago In 24 hours. . . 
Via New York Central—Lake Shore Route, . . 


286 


“Lake 


Shore Limited.” 
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Real Cozy 


That is what ladies say of 
The California Limited 





Private compartments, 
ample dressing rooms and 
observation parlor, all daintily 
furnished. Perfect dining-car 
meals. 

Chicago to California in less 
than three days. 
Why stay at home? 
The California tour described in our 
books ; mailed for roc instamps. Address 


General Pz assenger Office. Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe Railway, Chicago. 


Santa Fe 


LEADING HOTELS 


Chicago, Iil. 
GRAND PACIFIC HOTEL 


Jackson Boulevard and Clark Street, Chicago, 
EUROPEAN PLAN 
Special Facilities for Banquets, Dinners, and After 
Theatre Parties. 


Gentlemen’s Cafe on main floor. Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Restaurant and Private Dining- Rooms on second floor. 
Two hundred guest rooms, three - fourths of which have 
private bath in connection. 


Rates, from $2 Upwards. 


Boston, Mass. 
BERKELEY HOTEL 


Berkeley and Boylston Streets, Boston, Mass. 
EUROPEAN and AMERICAN PLANS 
Modern in every detail. 

Convenient to large Stores, Theatres, and all 
places of interest. 
Near Back Bay Stations. 


JOHN A, SHERLOCK. 


THE NEW BOY AT DALE 


By Charles Edward Rieh 


Illustrated by Florence Scovel Shinn 































Before his arrival at Dale school, Giovanni Martin’s 
experiences had been many. Stolen when a ehild, 
he runs away, joins a circus, becomes a clever acrobat, 
saves a child of the Stantons, who are, in truth, his 
own parents, Intensely interesting, full of incident, 
with a tone of wholesome sincerity that makes right 
reading for boys and girls, 


$1.25 net. Postage extra 
__HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 


BREAD MACHINE 


For Hovusknoip UsE 


Sifts the flour and mixes 10 Ibs- 
of best bread in 3 minutes. Sold 
subject to trial and approval. Send 
Sor Booklet. Agents wanted. 


Scientific Bread Mach. Co. 
(Cyrus CHAMBERS, JK.) 
52nd and Media Sts., Philadelphia 


One taste convinces 


KORN-KRISP 


Best of all modern foods 














PISO’S CURE. FOR tw 


CURES WH 
Best Co — 8 4 aul ELSE e FAILS, 
in al Sold by druggists. Me 


CONSUMPTION ¥Y 


‘Before you do 





















another ching 
James, bring me @ | 





and its so much better} 
thanadrug of any kind; 
FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


G.F HEUBLEIN& BRO. 
HARTFORD. NEWYORK. LONDOV. “Ste. 







































Nothing» 
cheap about 


Bicycle 
Playing Cards 
except the 
price. / 
They wear well. 29 backs, including 
new Automobile designs. The back 


shown is ‘‘Pedal”’ design. Order | 
by name. Sold by dealers. | 


The U.S. Playing Card Co, 


Cincinnati, U.S. A. 


We will send 128-page Condensed Hoyle 
for 10c. stamps, if addressed to Dept. 28, 
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CooKs kos Bice 


ABSOLUTELY Wo COOKING. 

















Steam and Sail Yachts, Row Boats, 
Hunting Boats, Canoes. Send 10c. for 
80-page catalog, giving the truth in 
detail about the best boats built. 


RACINE BOAT MFG. CO. 








Box 17, Racine, Wis. 
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